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If the evil in our neighbor is an 
enemy to righteousness, so is the 


One Way to Help 


evil in ourselves. If we would not allow our own 
‘as to stop us from working for Christ, neither 
shoul ° 
me we obstruct others in their working, simply 
CAUSE 


“ause their sins happen to be of a kind particularly 
offensive to us. All kinds are offensive to God. 


a 


To be our best selves should be 
our ambition, —not to be somebody 
carver needs tools of different size, and 
a . shapes of cutting edge. The per- 
a. : = work depends on their not being all 

) God may use us to help conform human- 


Being One's Self 


else \ 
temy er. 





ity to the image of his Son. We owe it to that work 
to respect our individuality, and to keep ourselves at 
the highest point of efficiency. To be used in the 
perfecting of one line in that work is reward enough 
for any tool’s being itself, and being worn out in the 
work. 
se 
iden 90 No time is so important, yet so 
little appreciated, as the present. 
We wrench the past and the future from their right- 
ful places, and give them an artificial setting which 
robs the present of its privilege. 
‘«Some of your hurts you have cured, 

And the sharpest you still have survived ; 

But what torment of grief you endured 

From evils which never arrived."’ 
We have no right to load the present with that 
which does not belong to it. Now is the accepted 
time to suffer only the evils that we have, and to do 
that which must be done now or never. 


OW 


Heroism without here is sometimes as much merit 
Suffering in taking pains for Christ’s sake as 

in suffering pain. We are more apt to conceive of 
a saint as one ready to expire for Christ’s cause, than 
as one ready to perspire for it ; but the call to duty 
is oftener one to patient, plodding, thorough-going 
fidelity in little things, rather than one to yield up 
the life in some supreme act of sacrifice. A mother 
who takes the trouble daily to teach her child, pa- 
tiently and wisely, how to conquer the evils in the 
world against which it needs to guard, may be more 
truly the saviour~of the child than if she threw 
herself into the flames to rescue its body from death. 
The fidelity to details that makes a life luminously 
consistent and Christ-like may be a stronger argu- 
ment than martyrdom for the truth. Conscientious 
living often counts for more than conscientious dying. 


on 


A Teacher's influence is quite as important as 
Responsibility for instruction in the mission of a 
— teacher. It can be seen by the 
teacher whether or not he has influenced his scholars 
aright in his effort to give instruction on a particular 
occasion. If he has not manifestly influenced them 
in the right direction, Ae is responsible for the lack. 
It is of no use for the teacher to say that his scholars 
are stupid or careless or cold-hearted, and that there- 
fore the class hour is a failure. He is set as a teacher 
to influence those scholars, —stupid, careless, or cold- 
hearted though they be,—and if he does not do that 
for which he is set, and which he has undertaken, 
the responsibility is with him. The power to do his 
work comes from God, and God will not fail one 
who needs and trusts in a recognized mission to souls. 
As a practical matter, any teacher feeling and mani- 
festing his nearness to and his loving dependence 
on God can make his power from God potent to 
the commanding of attention and interest from those 
who have taken their places in his class where he 
can be face to face with them in an hour of lesson 
study. Those who are thus influenced for the hour 
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by a teacher may not, indeed, continue permanently 
under the good impressions then received ; and, if 
they do not so continue, //Acy are responsible. But 
the teacher ought to understand that /e is responsi- 
ble for the impression and influence potent while he 
is with them, Every teacher should realize that in 
a large measure he is responsible for any failure of a 
class hour in his Bible study. If he recognizes this 
at the close of the hour, God is ready to help him, 
if he seeks help, to do better next week. 


CAB 


Privilege of Working with God 


T IS one of God’s methods to combine his activity 
with ours*in the production of results in which 


we are interested and can have a part. There are 
many things which he does independently of us, and 
in which we, from the nature of the case, can have 
no share. He causes his sun to rise on the good 
and the evil, and sendeth his rain upon the just and 
the unjust, without any possible co-operation om our 
part. 


jut God is pleased to do a great many things for 


us by working in us to will and to do, and so, by 
and through us, to produce results which without 
our free activity would not, according to his existing 
method, take place. We dare not say he is bound 
to work in this way ; we can only say that he chooses 
thus to work. It may be fair to say that, constituted 
as we are, we could not, in any other way, receive 
the benefit of his inwofking with us, nor the large 
blessings which, by his co-operation, accrue to us. 
It may be that we must be workers together with 
him to make it morally possible that he may bless us 
with his fellowship and favor. It is by working with 
him that we learn to know, love, and trust him. If 
this be so, it is a sufficient reason for the require- 
ments he makes of us, the tasks he assigns us, the 
duties he imposes upon us. 


It may be seen, from examples given us, that, in 


taking us into the fellowship of service with himself, 
God is pleased to use what we have or can be, and 
out of this, as an initial point or possibility, to pro- 
duce results which we could never achieve, but 


which, without our contribution, would not, per- 
haps, take place. 

When our blessed Lord would feed the five 
thousand in the desert, he says to the disciples, 
‘*Give ye them to eat.’’ They have five loaves 
and two fishes, but what are these among so many? 
They are, indeed, as nothing, but they are the basis 
upon which the Saviour works. The disciples bring 
their little all and place it in the Lord’s hands. 
Now he breaks and multiplies the scanty contribu- 
tion until it more than suffices to feed the hungry 
multitudes. Might he not have done the same 
without the loaves and without the disciples? 
Probably, indeed, but he did not choose to do so 
In like manner he could, no doubt, have furnished 
the good wine at the wedding in Cana of Galilee 
without the water and the water-pot, and the labor 
of the servants in filling them. But he wanted the 
human initial. The water, as in the case of the 
loaves, is the starting-point and the huntan contribu- 
















718 
tion. When man’s part was done, and the human 
limit reached, then the Divine interposes, and the 
work is complete. 

Such instances could be greatly multiplied, all 
tending to show that when God intends to use us in 
his plans and purposes he does not despise our 
means or gifts or talents, but calls for them, uses 
them, and, as it were, begins where we have to 
stop, and from that goes on to complete his glorious 
and beneficent work. This was true of the widow’s 
remnant of meal and oil to stay the famine of the 
favored family, and the little strength, or at least the 
will power, of the man with the withered hand. 
Servants’ hands must roll away the stone from the 
grave of Lazarus as the human preparation for the 
glorious miracle of the resurrection, and so on 
through the whole history of the human and divine- 
co-operation in the work of the world’s redemption. 

And so we can draw our lessons. We must not 
despair because we can do so little. There is dan- 
ger of this. When we find we have only a few 
loaves and fishes, a mere cup of cold water, a few 
mites which make a farthing, only a stammering 
word where great eloquence seems to be needed, a 
mere alphabet of learning where volumes of wisdom 
seem scarcely sufficient, a sling and a few pebbles 
where a giant’s armor might be pierced, we exclaim 
in our despair, ‘‘ Alas! what are these among so 
many ?’’ We may well remember that our suffi- 
ciency is of God, and not of ourselves, that we can 
do all things through Christ who strengthens us, that 
when we are weak then we are strong, and that, if 
we are only willing and obedient, God will see that 
our work shall not fail, and that our faith in his 
word and sufficiency will not be disappointed. Yet 
there is no room for boasting. If our little is used 
in God's great purposes, and becomes a part of the 
means and agencies with which he works his mighty 
wonders, let the glory be given to him whose is the 
kingdom and the power. Finally, let us not limit 
the divine working. If Christ could feed so many 
with a few loaves and fishes, can he not through us 
give ‘‘ the living bread’’ to the hungry and perish- 
ing nations? If he who brake the bread on the 
mount, who made the water wine, who calmed the 
sea and raised the dead, is with his church and his 
chosen heralds as they go forth in his name, let 
there be no doubt or despair as to the efficiency of 
the workers and the success of the work. The 
kingdom will come because his is the power and his 
shall be the glory. 


~ 


5% NOTES ONaass= 


OPEN LETIERS® 


«*Church "’ ** Sunday-schooi"’ 
are two terms of frequent use among 
those who have no well-defined idea 
By most persons they are employed 
represented two distinct religious agencies. 
indeed, are they spoken of in their right signifi- 
You will, for example, hear it said that it is 
more important to attend church than to attend Sunday- 
school, or that attendance at Sunday-school does not 
always lead to attendance at church. Persons who 
speak this way ordinarily mean by ‘‘church"’ the gath- 
ering which is led by the minister, and where he preaches 
asermon. Again, the question will be asked, ‘‘ How 
many persons are brought into the church from the 
Sunday-school?’’ or, «‘ What the Sunday-school 
do for the church ?"" Thus a New England correspon- 
dent comes with an inquiry in this form : 


and 
* Church *’ and 
** Sunday-school"’ 


of their meaning. 
as if they 
Rarely, 
cance. 


does 


Will you inform me how many usually come 
yearly from the Sunday-school? Also, the number coming to 
the church from outside of the Sunday-school,—I mean annually. 
I wish this information as nearly as possible, 


into the church 


as | am Jo speak on 
a subject touching this matter. 

It is not practicable to give the information which that 
inquirer seeks, he If the 
«church "’ term applied to the ordinary agency 


as understands the case. 


were a 
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for Christian worship and preaching and teaching, and 
the ‘‘ Sunday-school *’ were an outside missionary agency 
for the gathering and instruction of the unevangelized, 
that question might be a reasonable one, and might 
have an answer. But no such state of things exists in 
our Christian communities generally. There are, it is 
true, mission Sunday-schools, but the home Sunday- 
school of a local church is that department of the church 
by which the divinely ordained work of teaching those 
who are already church-members, or those who are in 
training for church-membership, is carried on. The 
Great Commission, in the only undisputed form in which 
we have it, to Christ’s ministers, is : ‘‘Go ye therefore, 
and make disciples [scholars, pupils] of all nations.’’ 
In this sense, the main ‘‘regular’’ service of the church 
is a school, in which all who want to be taught, or who 
need teaching, ought to be found. There are Sunday- 
schools in which every member is already in the church. 
Of course, there can be no annual additions to the church 
from such a Sunday-school ; but if the minister and the 
members of the local church are active and efficient, 
they can be making constant additions to such a Sunday- 
school. In this view of the case,—the Bible view,— it 
is not to be expected that the Sunday-school will be a 
constant feeder to the preaching service, —the minister’ s 
sermonizing,—but it is to be expected that the preaching 
service will be a constant feeder to the Sunday-school: 
What is the showing of the statistics in this matter? 
How is the church doing its work in and for the Sunday- 
school ? 
A 


Old friends in new dress are not 
always recognized. Their change in 
appearance may be wholly for the 
better. It may be a change in appearance only, with 
none of the old-time good qualities lacking. But when- 
ever such a change is made, whether in a church build- 
ing, ér in a translation of the Bible, or in the columns 
of a paper, there are sure to be protests from persons 
who lament the fact that the ‘‘ good old times’’ are no 
more. There are some, indeed, who may be misled, by 
such a change, into supposing that the old good things 
have entirely disappeared. Thus a New York reader is 
sorry for what he supposes to be the disappearance, from 
The Sunday School Times, of a feature that is still promi- 
nent in its columns. He writes : 


Where are ‘* Ways 
of Working ?’’ 


Some years ago I subscribed for The Sunday School Times 
largely on account of the articles that at that time appeared, con- 
taining new plans and methods of Sunday-school work. I think 
your title was ‘‘ New Methods for Workers."’ It was very in- 
teresting. I wish that it could be revived, for it is a Sunday-school 
convention in itself. So many people are so busy that they cannot 
stop to invent new plans or devices needful for a successful Sun- 
day-school. The plans and methods of others that have been suc- 
cessful prove a blessing and a great help. We have a few people 
that were born Sunday-school workers, and, through the medium 
of The Sunday School Times, their methods would be of benefit to 
others, near and remote. 

For many years there was a department in The Sun- 
day School Times called Ways of Working. This de- 
partment did not appear invariably in each week's issue, 
but its appearance was determined largely by the amount 
of space left after the claims of other matter had been 
satisfied. It was devoted to unsigned articles on ways 
of working in the Sunday-school, and described various 
plans and methods that had been proved effective by 
superintendents and teachers throughout the country. 
In April, 1896, a change was made in the department. 
Up to that time there had never been any classifying 
of the articles that were respectively for the superin- 
tendent and the teacher. It was deemed advisable 
to make such a classification, and therefore the one 
department was made into two,—‘‘ Superintendent and 
Other Officers,’’ and ‘‘ For the Teacher.’’ Into the two 
new departments was brought, after proper classification, 
all the matter that was formerly printed unclassified in 
Ways of Working. Moreover, such signed articles as 
bore upon Sunday-school work, but which formerly were 
printed simply as «* From Contributors,"’ 
into the new departments. 


were also brought 
In short, it was made pos- 
sible for a Sunday-school superintendent, teacher, libra- 
who desired to find any article bear- 
ing upon his own work in the school, to find it readily in 
his own department in the paper. 


rian, or secretary, 
And, instead of 
being an occasional feature of the paper, the new depart- 
ments have both appeared in each issue since their in- 
auguration. Have the “good old times’’ 
from us? 


entirely gone 
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Maskers 


By Florence Josephine Boyce 


Bb hy: pulse of the world beats night and day, 


Like waves on the ocean wide, 
And step by step do the masses sway 
With the ebb and flow of the tide ; 
Governed by change, and led by time, 
Marching along in file, 
Hiding the grief, the pain, the crime, 
Under the mask of a smile. 


Lives to the depths of sorrow stirred, 
The weights with pain swung low ; 
Hearts that ache or a tender word, 
Or shrink from the cynic’s blow ; 
Silent mourners who cling about 
Ambition's funeral pile, 
Smoothing the tangled meshes out 
Under the mask of a smile. 


Brave.the Napoleon of the past, 
Conquering battles dark, 


for theil 
There 


study W 
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sioned, 


Brilliant the warrior record cast epistle 
By proud Joan of Arc ; after a 
But, when the known has solved the seemed, general 
We'll find, in the after-while, master’ 
More soldier hearts than we ever dreamed— \ p 

Under the mask-of a smile. x 
Waitsfield, Vt. distract 
best wi 
Coa? book a 
what b 
Studying the Bible Book by Book lead th 
By Professor F. K. Sanders, Ph.D. — 
HERE is no royal road to the mastery of the Bib they m 
To acquire a grasp, at once comprehensive an a wel 
detailed, of its facts and teachings, an intimate friend. oras | 
ship with its heroes and saints, an understanding of the their 
outward conditions of its development, and an apprecia can be 
tion of its divine reality, is a serious task which calls oem "°° 
years of patient, well-directed study. There is acm Iti 
pensation, however, for those who look with dismay a condu 
so lengthened an effort. One may not succeed in a in its 
quiring the title to biblical scholarship, and yet my prelin 
have accomplished results not merely satisfying, but Bible 
valuable. no ne 
That the Bible is pre-eminently a layman's book who 1 
which richly rewards any one who gives to it earnest mathe 
thoughtful, methodical study, is clear, from severd do ne 
facts. The Bible is a literature, the record of actul Th 
experience, and the one who studies it is studying lit cal b 
It is the history, in varied form, of man’s acquiremeat as Ou 
ofa true knowledge of the living God. It is a mirror force 
which the student may behold his own spiritual expe hen 
ences enlarged and defined. The study of the Scip appli 
tures is not, therefore, a study of technicalities either d throu 
theology or of literature, but a survey of that kind d grap 
history which quickens and broadens the mind and soul ap 
of man. Every one may appropriate this in som M 
degree, in proportion: to his mastery of the facts a © preh 
corded, and to his receptive power. 9g 
Again, some of the finest Bible students have bet = | 
those who could study but a few minutes at a ume us C 
A busy housekeeper or a hard-working farmer ™ forn 
be a walking commentary, capable of expositions d seve 
biblical truth which a pastor would envy. The ™® it 
fruitful Bible study is that which allows much time ff =< 
meditation and review, and adjustment of new mat a am 
to old. ge 
In the third place, the Bible student is not obliged # 
spend months or years in preliminary study before bt® na 
able to gain inspiration from his work. He will ne 2 
reach a point of view which will seem to him absolutelf “- 
satisfying. The more time he puts upon the study @ % 

the Bible, the more he will crave. But from the ' 


beginning of his earnest study he -will gain su 


which are new, stimulating, and helpful to 


man who acknowledges his obligations to God a0¢ 


universe, and seeks the aid of divine wisd 
filling them. 

But while no one need be turned aside fi 
study because he cannot give to it all his en 
while he will find it fruitful from the very start 


means follows that earnestness is the chief requis 4 
Two other conditions must be met. —P* 


success. 
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and method. The greatest danger to which the 
tudent of the Bible is exposed is the temptation to de- 
mand results prematurely. In spiritual life, as well as 
‘agriculture, the choicest fruits require time and care 


erance 








\ 
Mor their ripening. | 
There is no such thing as a clear-cut method of Bible 


beudy which will apply to all stuf#lents and on every occa- 
Every true student will, in the course of time, 
adopt peculiarities of method which are developed by 
attention to that class of results which he particularly 
values. It is, however, possible to suggest certain prin- 
ciples which underlie all successful study, and to indicate 
a practical method of applying them. 

The first of these principles is based upon the fact 
that the Bible, as we have it, is a noble literature. We 
cannot study a book of the Bible without recognizing to 
some degree its literary form and grouping. A historical 
york like the books of Kings or Samuel should be ap- 
proached in a way quite different from that adopted for 
the study of a collection of detached utterances like the 
Psalter or the Book of Proverbs, of a carefully finished 
production such as the Book of Job, or of an impas- 
sioned, many-sided line of thought such as we find in an 
epistle or a prophetic book. The firststep to be taken 
after a book has been selected for study is to note its 
general character, and to determine the method of its 








sion. 































mastery. 

A principle of equal importance is based upon the 
distractions of the average student's daily life. The 
best way of mastering the whole Bible is to master one 
book ata time. It makes comparatively little difference 
what book is selected, for the careful study of one will 
lead the way to the study of those most closely related to 
it, and thus to the study of all) The majority of people 
must make Bible study of this sort an avocation to which 
they may be able to devote at the utmost a few hours 
a week ; their duties as teachers in the Sunday-school, 
or as members of the church, consume the chief part of 
their spare time. Truly: remarkable results, however; 
can be gained by*the devotion of a little time, week by 
week, to one single line of effort. 





































It is insufficient to merely. read this book. Reading 
conduces to a certain kind of familiarity, very valuable 
in its way, yet remote from mastery. It is an excellent 
preliminary, but no more. One who aims to read the 
Bible through, from cover to cover, once a year, may be 
no nearer to becoming a biblical scholar than the boy 
who rattles off the multiplication-table is to becoming a 
mathematician. 





It depends, in each case, on what they 
do next. 

The basis for the exact and fruitful study of any bibli- 
cal book must always be a grasp of its course of thought 
as outlined in the book-itself. This defines and rein- 
forces the impression produced by reading, and affords 
a safe starting-point for investigation. The test to be 
applied at this stage of the work is the ability to think 
through the book, and compare paragraph with para- 
graph without referring to the Bible. It is enough at 
first to be able to do this by sections of thought. 

The last principle that need be mentioned is a com- 
prehensive one. When one has gained a hold upon the 
contents of a book, he should study it from every possi- 
ble point of view,—its relation to other biblical books, 
"S$ contribution to various biblical problems, its literary 
form and structure, its religious content, the element of 
revelation, or other interesting questions, determined by 


experience or special purpose. 
endin 


This wiil be a never- 
g pleasure, for, as one’s knowledge of the Bible 
increases, new points of view suggest themselves for in- 
‘estigation and comparison. 

It remains to give a practical illustration of the appli- 
‘ation of these principles. This can only be done in a 
It will 
lowever, as a guide to one who is desirous of 
; 


takino » : J , ‘ 
Py 'p some serious study of the Bible for himself. 
tis prol . : , . A . 

'S probable that such a one will wish to begin with a 


hi storic 


very gener . 
y general, and perhaps unsatisfactory, way. 
Serve, |} 













al book, a Gospel, a book of prophecy, or an 
: It is understood that he has selected a book, 
ve ee ause he wishes to make an immediate use of. it, 
eagaed he wishes to master it. He is not to be 
~; ‘necessary, he is willing to spend a yeat of 
oy as upon it. The order of work suggested is 
— good method, approved by its ‘excellent re- 
i laiming no pre-eminence. 


Epistle. 









Dut ¢ 









The firs : . 
sib! ri t step to take is a thoughtful reading. If pos- 
ae, the book « a 
he book should be read at a sitting, the general 
IMpression 


of its theme and substance thus made being 
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considered and written down, read through at a sitting 
once more, the impression corrected, and so on, until a 
fairly well-defined notion of the book as a whole has 
been formed. The nature of the impression expected 
will vary with the book selected. In a history, one 
might determine the point of view of the compiler ; in a 
gospel, the ‘‘leading ideas ;'’ in an epistle, the ‘« key- 
note.’ In each case the student would record no more 
than his impression. 

The next step is to correct or extend this impression 
by considering a logical arrangement of the contents of 
the book. Many analyses will be available in Bible 
helps, commentaries, etc. The impression previously 
gained by the careful reading will enable the student to 
select that analysis which most nearly recognizes it. If 
such an analysis can be found, it will best serve his pur- 
pose. If he finds none especially suitable, any analysis 
will do, a preference being suggested for one that merely 
aims to logically correlate the contents. Such are 
usually found in the commentaries of the Cambridge 
Bible series. For many New Testament books some 
excellent analyses have been published, within a year 
or two, in the Biblical World (University of Chicago). 

The usefulness of an analysis lies in its indication of 
the logical relations of the different sections of the con- 
tents of a book. It is an excellent guide in mastering 
the contents—no more. It is not wise to commit an 
analysis to memory until one is convinced that it exactly 
represents his own ripest thought. It is a convenient 
intellectual crutch, to be gradually disused or exchanged 
for something better. 

Guided by the analysis adopted, the student should 
take up the mastery of the contents of the book, section 
by section. He should aim to get at the thought of each 
section, and to get at all of tt. 
plish this, for the reader unconsciously ignores much of 
his text. 


Reading will not accom- 


The only sure way of accomplishing it is to 
make a paraphrase in case of a connected train of 
thought, as in an epistle or a prophetic book, or to make 
a condensed summary of the facts in case one is study- 
ing a historical ‘book or a gospel. The student is thus 
forced to determine with exactness what a paragraph 
contains. An example or two may be helpful. 
are taken at random. 

‘« Listen, all of you! What an unheard-of and memo- 
rable calamity has come upon us! The greedy, nu- 
merous, swift, and destructive, locust, swarm after swarm, 
has utterly devoured the land. Mourn, ye drinkers of 
wine, for your source of supply is gone. 


They 


This invading 
swarm, as strong and numberless as an army, as fierce 
and destructive as a lion, has stripped the vines and fig- 
trees of foliage, and left them whitening in the sun’ 
(Joel 1: 1-7). ‘ I never fail to give thanks to God in 
my prayers for your well-rounded Christian character 
and experience ; for 1 know that you were never con- 
tented with listening to the gospel message, but strove to 
act in its spirit, obtaining help from the example of 
Christ, and of me, your teacher. You have been a 
great help to the work of preaching, not only in Mace- 
donia, and in Greece, but everywhere, because of your 
hearty and thorough-going rejection of idolatry and your 
service of God, to which you were encouraged by the 
redemption which is offered through Jesus’’ (1 Thess. 
1 : 2-10). A paraphrase of this sort is not difficult after 
a little practice. It merely reproduces the biblical state- 
ments in plain language, but in the spirit and form of 
the original passage. It compels the student to inter- 
pret, as well as read, with exactness. In a similar way, 
the statements or the narrative of a gospel or historical 
book should be summarized, section by section. 

After a book has been mastered in detail in this way, 
the student should correct his analysis. He is now ina 
position to make an analysis of his own, one based upon 
the contents as he interprets them, and emphasizing the 
It 
quite possible that the plain analysis, based on the sim- 


ple facts, may not be fhe correct one, even for a histori- 


leading conception which has impressed him. is 


cal book. First Samuel, for example, is a book which 
uses historical facts to set forth a religio-political theme. 
An analysis which fails to recognize the theme is an im- 
perfect analysis. It must always be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that the best analysis is one’s own. "An imperfect 
one of his own make is worth more to a student than any 
which is furnished to him. He uses the latter only that 
he may be able to make the former. 

By this time the student has attained an excellent 
He should 


mastery of the book as a product of thought. 













be able to think through it at will, and to estimate it as 
awhole. But he is only at the threshold of his study of 
the book. He is ready for its topical treatment. What 
the topics should be depends, again, upon the book that 
is being studied. The following are suitable for any 
book : The literary structure (in which one’s own plan 
may be compared with those found in commentaries), 
indications as to the author or the time of writing, infor- 
mation regarding the geographical, ethnological, politi- 
cal, social, or religious, conditions of the day, the 
imagery of the book, its religious teachings, etc. Any 
student who begins to study topically will soon make his 
own list of topics, and it will be far from brief. In the 
class-room study of the pre-exilic prophets, a few months 
ago, its members selected, as the work proceeded, some 
twenty-five distinct topics for the complete classification 
of the books studied. With the exception of a few very 
simple topics, each was selected in order to cover some 
facts discovered in the material. This is the true way 
of selecting topics. «Let there be a topic for every clear- 
cut fact or class of facts. 

When the book has been traversed again and again 
from many points of view, the student begins to know 
it in such an intimate way that he becomes a real spe- 
cialist so far as it is concerned. He then is ready to 
take up another book in the same fashion. The Bible, 
thus mastered, becomes one’s real property, an infinitely 
precious possession, a source of unlimited suggestion and 
of wonderful power. 

The kind of study outlined above is independent 
study. Almost nothing has been said about ‘ helps.’’ 
These are a necessity to the one who would teach with- 
out study. They are useful to the scholar who already has 
ideas of hisown. They are almost always a hindrance to 
the genuine student who is willing to work for results, but 
kas them yet to attain. 

This kind of study takes time and thought and pa- 
tience, but it leads to solid results. , It may seem to 
place too much stress on mere verbal details, yet it 
merely leads the student to determine for himself ex- 
actly what the Bible says. Only to the one who khows 
this, and can make use of it, does the Bible become in 
truth a ‘‘ sword of the Spirit."’ 


Yale University. 
o> 
George A. Bell 


What OnegMan did for Sunday-Schools 
By Elmer Bell 


(Editor's Note,—On October 20, 1897, there passed away, in the 
city of Brooklyn, a man whom perhaps a very small proportion 
of Sunday-school workers throughout this land know of. Yet 
for thirty-six years he gave his best life and energies to the start- 
ing and fostering of Sunday-schools, with a degree of success 
equaled by few, if any, other laborers in that field. It is the 
Editor's privilege to have known Mr. Bell personally, and to 
have been associated with him, in years past, in the work that 
was so dear to his heart. And those who enjoyed the same 
privilege of Mr. Bell's personal friendship cannot but feel deeply 
their loss through his death.] 


R. 
M Northumberland, England, near the border of 
Scotland, in 1824. 


BELL was born at Morpeth, in the county of 


When a boy of thirteen years, he 
went to work in his native place, but, a few years after- 
ward, removed to Glasgow, Scotland, where he worked for 
seven years. He came to New York in 1847, and entered 
the employ of Mr. William Mead, with whom he remained 
The business 
being brought to a pause by the breaking out of the war, 


as clerk and partner for fifteen years. 


in 1864 he became president of the New Jersey Zinc 
Company (at that time the largest manufacturers of oxide 
He afterwards 
joined his sons in the insurance business, under the firm 


of zinc and spiegeleisen in this country). 


name of George A. Bell & Sons. 

Three months after Mr. Bell arrived in this country, 
Henry Ward Beecher came to Brooklyn, and Mr. Bell 
joined Plymouth Church at its first communion with 
him 1847. 
was one of the most active members of that church, and 


in November, For twenty-seven years he 
for many years held the offices of clerk and deacon. 

It is as a Sunday-school worker and organizer that 
Mr. Bell was most widely known in Brooklyn and else- 
where. In 1861, he became superintendent of Plymouth 
Sunday-school, the home school of the church, and 
largely by his exertions it was speedily increased to a 
considerable membership. Plymouth Lecture Room, in 
which its sessions were held, had, in consequence, to be 
rebuilt and considerably enlarged. 


Mr. Bell next took charge of the Bethel Mission,—an 





old mission Sunday-school, the oldest in Brooklyn, which 
had been recently adopted by Plymouth Church mainly 
through Mr. Bell's influence, and then meeting on the 
upper floors of a building adjoining the old quarters of 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, near Fulton Ferry. The 
school speedily grew to such an extent that, in 1868, 
ground was bought in Hicks Street, near Fulton, and a 
commodious building was erected there for its permanent 
home. 

In 1872, Mr. Beecher and the officers of the church 
sent Mr. Bell to take charge of what was then called the 
Navy Mission. The property of the old Third Presby- 
terian Church in Jay Street, near Sands, had been bought 
by Plymouth Church for the use of this mission, whose 
name was now changed to ‘‘ The Mayflower of Plymouth 
Church.'’ Under Mr. Bell's superintendence, the old 
building was completely altered, and the school, from a 
mere handful, grew in numbers and strength. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Bell's health broke down the following 
year (1873) from overwork in his business, and he was 
compelled to relinquish both business and Christian 
work, and go abroad for rest. 

On his return from Europe, in 1874, he took charge 
once more of the Bethel of Plymouth Church ; but his 
heart went out rather to the building up of weak enter- 
prises or the starting of new ones than to the manage- 
ment of those already fully developed. He therefore 
accepted the superintendency of the old Warren Street 
Mission in Warren Street, near Hicks, then first adopted 
by the Church of the Pilgrims (Dr. Storrs, pastor). The 
whole work—Sunday-school, preaching services, and 
everything else—was placed completely and unreservedly 
in hishands. It was a repetition of previous experiences. 
Before many months there were cries for more room, 
which finally resulted in the purchase of ground on the 
corner of Henry and Degraw streets, and the erection 
of the large and handsome chapel which stands at that 
‘place,—a monument to the taste and liberality of Dr. 
Storrs’s church. 

In 1880, Mr. Bell took charge of the large school of 
the Central Congregational Church, but, after two years’ 
work there, he found himself again so much out of his 
element that he began to seek for a new field among 
the poor. He found the place in Ellery Street near 
Marcy Avenue,—hired in his own name a store which 
had been intended for a lager-beer saloon, and on the 
30th of September, 1881, commenced the “ Ellery 
Street Chapel,’’ now the Marcy Avenue, branch of the 
Tompkins Avenue, Congregationag Church, the largest 
Sunday-school in Brooklyn. He offered the enterprise 
first to the Central Church, but it was declined ; it was 
then handed over to the Tompkins Avenue Congregational 
Church, by which it has been sustained to the present 
time. 

In 1882, Mr. Bell was asked by the Central Church to 
take charge of a little mission school called Bethesda, 
which had been established the previous year in a store 
at No. 1936 Fulton Street, corner of Ralph Avenue. In 
this enterprise he spent twelve of his best years. Soon 
after taking hold, the Central Church found that larger 
quarters were needed for it, and the necessity resulted in 
the purchase of ground on the corner of Ralph Avenue 
and Chauncy Street, the erection of a commodious 
chapel, and the development of one of the most useful 
works of the kind in the city of Brooklyn. Twelve years 
of hard work here, however, added to other cares, told 
upon Mr. Bell's constitution, and in 1894 he was com- 
pelled to resign. Persuaded, nevertheless, to continue 
in the work for the church, he took charge once more of 
its home school ; but finally, in the spring of the pres- 
ent year, owing to rapidly increasing bodily weakness, 
he was forced to relinquish work altogether. 

It may be interesting to notice the amounts of money 
which have been contributed through Mr. Bell's influ- 
ence for new or improved Sunday-school buildings in 
Brooklyn during the last thirty-six years : 


1863. Plymouth Lecture Room. .... . . . . $14,000 
1868. Bethel and Plymouth Church . 82,000 
: os Ge c' 04 44 ee ek 6 
1876. Pilgrim Chapel (Church of Pilgrims). . . 36,000 
1883. Bethesda Chapel (Central Congregational) 30,000 

a grand total of $186,000. It is safe to say that the 


amount of good which has been accomplished through 
these enterprises is almost incalculable. 

While Mr. Bell is best known through his connection 
with Sunday school work, he has been active in many 
otaer ways. He was one of the founders of the Young 
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Men’s Christian Association, one of its treasurers, and 
one of its early presidents. He was a director and 
president of the Brooklyn Sunday-school Union. He 
was a director and a treasurer of the Brooklyn City Mis- 
sion and Tract Society. He was connected with the Brook- 
lyn Poor Association, and a director and vice-president of 
the Howard Mission of New York. These offices and 
others he dropped one by one soon after taking hold of 
the superintendency of Sunday-schools, the principle 
upon which he acted all through his life being rather to 
do one thing well than to do half a dozen poorly. He 
has been called a man of-one idea, and his experience 
in the work to which he gave his life has shown that the 
principle was the correct one, so far as he was con- 
cerned. Whatever work he took in hand to do, he did 
it with all his might, —and he did it well. 

Three years after his arrival in this country, Mr. Bell 
returned to Scotland, and married Isabella E., the 
daughter of Dr. Robert Blakey, a writer of many noted 
philosophical works, and professor in Queens College, 
Belfast, Ireland. The issue of the marriage was five 
sons and two daughters,—four of the sons, as well as 
their mother, surviving. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
o> 
Arise 
By Ella W. Williams 


HOU art destined for the skies— 
Why cling to earth? | 
Hear st not angel symphonies? 
Hast thou no strong desire to rise? 
Oh, thy base attitude belies 
Thy heavenly birth ! 


Find not thy joy in sensual things, 
Grovel no more ! 

For the prone creature never sings. 

Awake to spirit whisperings ! 

Rise up, O soul! for thou hast wings ; 
Stretch them and soar, 


In Jesus’ love thou'lt surely find 
All depths and heights. 
The blessing of a quiet mind, 
The large, full joys that naught can bind, 
The bliss of heaven and earth combined, 
Are his delights. 


Trinidad, Colo. 


Cc 


A Leaflet from the Early History of 
the Burman Mission 


By the Rev. Sumner Wynne Stevens 


EW of the heroic company of pioneer missionaries 
to Burma still survive ; most of those, the brave 
and blessed, have fallen on sleep ; many of them rest 
in the soil of that heathen land to which they gave their 
consecrated lives and labors. Among the survivors of 
those who toiled for Christ in Moulmein in the early days 
of our mission there, and who belongs to the generation 
that is so fast ‘‘ slipping awa,’’ is ene whom I am hon- 
ored in calling my mother. She is the daughter of the 
late Calvin Haven, an old-time Boston merchant, who 
did business on India Wharf, and resided on Lynde 
Street, and a niece of Deacon Heman Lincoln, who was 
for many years prominently identified with the Missienary 
Union. : 
In October of this year it will be sixty years since my 
mother, then a young bride of twenty, in company 
with her husband (the late Edward Abiel Stevens, D. D.) 
and other missionaries, set sail from Beston in the bark 
Rosabella, bound for Burma. A copy of the order of 
services at the “‘ designation ’’ of these missionaries to 
the Burman mission lies before me as I write, and I note 
among those who participated in the exercises (which 
were held in the Federal Street Baptist Church) were 
men now sainted, but of blessed memory, like Baron 
Stow, George B. Ide, Dr. Sharp, and Professor Henry 
Ripley. One stanza of the first hymn on the ‘Order 
of Services’ runs : 
**Go where, idol gods unheeding, 
Burmans crowd the Salwen’s side, 
Go where souls for light are pleading, 
Of the lamp of life denied. 
Souls benighted, 
Of the lamp of life denied."’ 
The winds and the waves had been given charge con- 
cerning the little Rosabella, and she sailed in safety 
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over stormy and distant seas until, after a Voyage ¢ 
suming about six months, she dropped anchor off M 
mein. Among those who greeted the YOung mise, 
aries on their arrival were Dr. Osgood, the mig 
printer, Dr. Adoniram Judson, and the elder Hagys 
and there is still fresh in my mother’s memory { 
kindliness and heartiness of the greeting received py 
younger from the veteran missionaries. From that ¢, 
day until last year (when, owing to the financial spp 
upon the Union, she severed her connection with ; 
Mrs. Stevens has been in the service of the Mission 
Union. Now at eventide, in the glow of the sy 
hour of a life well spent, she awaits the summons ho 
She abides in the far-off land to which she has giv 
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three-fourths of her life, and her dwelling is at Inge many ¢ 
with her eldest daughter Sarah, the wife of D. A.W. smaimmmtne™ 
D.D., president of the Karen Theological Seminary. dwell 1 

In a recent letter from this dear and aged mission, safe kee 
mother of mine is an account of the destruction by fireg going 1 
the house in which Mr. and Mrs. Stevens resided durigg chest fi 











charge. 
borrow¢ 
turned 


the earlier years of their life in Moulmein. The story; 
of general interest, I think, as an episode in the expe 
ences of two of our earlier missionaries to Burma, aj 












so I venture to give it With a few slight and unimpa, were w 
tant alterations, I will let Mrs. Stevens tell the story quam "° 
her own words. My mother,,in answer to an inguity five m 
from me in regard to the incident of long ago, writes: those 
‘‘ You are right in supposing the fire the work of g had. 

incendiary ; that is, we from the first were confident » ag At 
that point. A [native] lad of eighteen or nineteen, We the 
son of one of our dearest, really loveliest, Christians y dasses 
caught at my money drawer by a Karen woman vw donors 
went into our house unexpectedly while we all wereg Englar 
Burmese Sabbath worship, listening to Dr. Judson; { # mis 
we—Mrs. F. Judson, Mrs. Osgood, and I—took babig going 

and all to meeting, as the native Christian women vale 
obliged todo. Your father and Mr. Osgood rushed a militar 
of chapel- when Nan Kan Yappaw warned them, aj Eurasi 
Mr. Osgood seized the thief, who dropped the pic Brayte 
{small coin] box andran. He was in prison for that a or 
other crimes two years, and, on his release, wished tol bedi 
revenged upon us. About 3°A. M. I heard ‘Ahem araye 
three times under my window. I touched your father waa 
saying, ‘I think there is a thief around, trying to seif =A 
we are awake.’ We had previously seen indications d ler w 
attempts which had failed, such as boring holes in team 
shutters, that the bar might be lifted. As M——wa your : 
enly ten months old, I probably was very easily awakenel, a very 
and so schemes were not so readily carried out. _| think me 
the boy did not wish to-destroy our lives, and so male ‘ - 
the three warning noises for our safety. Your fate * 

listened, heard a crackling, went to the back part of tit - 
house, and found the thatch roof in a blaze. Ma . 8 
calmly he returned to our room, and said, ‘ There 5? a 
fire. You'd better get up.’ He was so quiet in lis om 
manner that at first 1 did not suppose it our house, a 9" 


on finding it to be so, in quite a composed way wat 
from one little bed to another, and led the children dow 
the front steps. We were soon over at the Stilsons. 
‘Sarah [now Mrs. D. A. W. Smith] still remembes 
how rough the way across the field was to her bare fet 
One of the most touching incidents of that hour was y™ 
sister Emma's [lately deceased] tenderness in the midd 
of her terror. Her little sister had been her chief 
love. She just lifted the bed-clothes from her head, aad 
in an inquiring tone said, ‘Maly baby?’ When ® 
sured of her safety, she returned into hiding again. ‘The 
next morning, when Mrs. Binney called, Emma's onl reat 
words were ‘Maly baby not burn.’ But the simple ( 
expression was so full of meaning that all else was of ™ 
consequence, that Mrs. Binney retained a loving ™ 
pression of it through her fife. Another incident @ 
characteristic. Your father's first thought, after he h 
counted us all at the foot of the steps and we 
started off, our number full, toward Mrs. Stilson’s * 
to save the neighborhood ; and so he hastened \ 
destruction of a thatch roof which connected us with! 
cook-house.. Had that taken fire, the Burman lo# 
next to it would have communicated with the village 
Mr. Stilson’s first thought was of your father's matt 
scripts, and he rushed into the study and seized ae 
father’s writing-desk. Of our losses 1 need nots?” 
much except to say they were innumerable, 4 
many cases, unreplaceable. My nearest and deste 
was a very beautiful miniature on ivory, givi"$ 
mother's most tenderly loving, anxious expressio™_ 
was painted by one who was then })"" 
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Jovember 6, 1897 






the present president of Colby University. I had 
jd your father where he would find it in case of alarm. 
e went there, and found it not. The evening before, I 
bad worn this locket, my chief of ornaments, because Mr. 
nd Mrs. Stilson, Mr. and Mrs. Brayton, and Mr. and 
jrs. Haswell, had dined with us to celebrate the ninth 
nniversary Of our first dinner together at Amherst 
Burma]. Not only did we lose many dear and unre- 
nlaceable things, my wedding gifts, and accumulations 
»f comforts and necessities, but other missionaries were 




































losers too. : 
«Dr. Judson had but recently returned to Burma, 


bringing his charming bride, and bearing with them 
many choice and valuable things which had been given 
tiem in America. ‘They left Moulmein for Rangoon to 
jwell in ‘Bat Castle,” and sent two large chests for 
safe keeping to our house. Mr. Bullard and wife, when 
going into the jungle for a long trip, had sent a camphor 
chest filled with their best of everything to be in our 
charge. As we had so many at dinner that day, I had 
borrowed Mrs. Haswell’s spoons and forks, to be re- 
turned the next day. Still more, Mr. and Mrs. Brayton 
were waiting for the ship Fannie Hall to take them to 
America. Their outfit was at our house. An outfit for 
fve months on a Sailing-vessel was a great thing in 
those days. So you see what a rare holocaust we 
had. 

« And now comes a brighter picture than that of loss. 
We then found out how many friends we had among all 
dasses of the community. I'll commence my list of 
donors with the name of Mr. Hamilton, the Church-of- 
England chaplain of Moulmein, who had been a friend 
of missionaries many years. He spent the next day in 
going from house to house, and at evening brought 
eleven hundred rupees which he*had collected from the 
military people of cantonments, the merchants, and 
Eurasian clerks. Four hundred rupees was given to the 
Braytons to get a new outfit with, and seven hundred 
All the next day boxes of clothing and 
bedding were brought to us, You may picture us 
arrayed in all sorts of other people’s clothing, too large 
or too small for us, as the case might be. 

«| must mention an old Musselman 60.1-wad/ah ped- 
ler who, after I had selected towels, etc., from his 
pack, would receive no pay. By Dr. Judson's kindness, 
your sister S had received a very beautiful doll, and 
a very large bottle of sweeties had been sent by the dear 
grandmother and Aunt S Your sister remarked, 
‘Were it not for those two things, I'd be glad of the 
fire, because we can go and stop in other people's 
houses.’ *’ 




















































































given to us. 








And so it is seen that’ missionaries’ children are like 
other folks’ children ; and the closing paragraphs of the 
letter quoted illustrate anew the touch of nature which 
makes the whole world kin. 


Philadelphia. 
rh 


The Home Department and a 
* Shut-In ”’ 


By M. V. Wilcox 


HE Home Department of the Sunday-school is not 

only unique in its membership, but in its oppor- 
I shall refer at this time to but one 
series of ‘helps,’ and that-is the helps open to the 


tunities for study. 


reader of The Sunday School Times. 
On Sunday, October 3, I took up that paper to study 
my lesson. I read first the Pre-View of 


(uarter upon which we have just entered. 
est 
t 


the new 
I marked 
ecially the line of thought upon which the quarter’ s 
lessons were based,—the “Type of Christian Fidelity.’’ 
I then glanced rapidly over the topic for the day's les- 
son, ‘‘ Undaunted in the Path of Duty,"’ and, opening 
my Bible, I read slowly the verses of the lesson, to see 
how this topic was developed. 
hy ? ready for work. The first effort was to master 
the ™ 165, “ the Outline Studies, by the «‘ Analysis of 
oo ~ "— and afterwards by the ‘‘ Word and Phrase 
y ‘¢ next point was to gain a vivid conception 
terial now accumulated, and for this purpose-I 
e | to Dr. Geikie’s Lesson Story. This part of my 
dy ac mplished, ] sought to knit the truths pic- 
ht ae the practical reflections of these same 
, ‘n the words of Dr. McLaren. Here I espe- 
Y Roted two thoughts: First, The master has the 


of the m; 
turne; 





tured by 





du 
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right to settle what each slave has to do, and, whether 
he sets him to high or low office, it matters not ; 
second, if we feel we have been ‘‘ bought with a price,"’ 
we too, in our small spheres, will be filled with that 
ennobling passion of devoted love which will not count 
life dear if he calls us to give it up. 

As I wanted to still further deepen my spirituality, I 
read the Teaching Points by Bishop Warren. I only 
took one truth this time, which was this: ‘Little did 
Paul know that in his coming bondage he was to carry 
the gospel to the last-great center of power in the world, 
and do the greatest work of his life.'’. These truths I 
followed with the Sociological Notes, Oriental Lesson 
Lights, Lesson Summary, and Added Points. 

Now, as I desired to turn from the practical to the 
critical, after reading Illustrative Applications by Dr. 


Hoyt and the common-sense hints given by Dr. Schauf- ~ 


filer, I began Professor Riddle’s Critical Notes, and, 
when I had finished them, I felt 1 was now ready to take 
my place in Professor Sanders’s Senior Bible Class, and 
sum up the different views of the lesson from a fresh 
standpoint. Nevertheless, I felt the final teaching of the 
lesson must come from God's Word. I now turned to 
the Bible Readings selected by the International Bible 
Reading Association, and, reading connectedly the 
whole list, I received special light from their personal 
lessons for my life. 

My Sunday afternoon was drawing to a close, the early 
twilight was fast deepening into night, but, as I put down 
my paper and closed my Bible, I felt that I was no 
longer ‘‘shut in ;"’ I was not alone, no more need I 
pursue my Bible study unaided, for through the lesson 
helps of The Sunday School Times an earnest army of 
teachers had come forward, and by their united efforts I 
had been enabled to thoroughly master my Sunday- 
school lesson in my sick-room at home. 


Philadelphia. 





Hannah’s Weather Songs 


By Sydney Dayre 


** TD) AINING again ! 
lieve."’ 

Ruth was looking out of the window. To say that 
her face was as cloudy as the sky does not tell half. 
For there is good in a cloudy sky, as we all know. But 
who ever heard of any good in a cloudy face ? 

‘« Yes, the ground’s soaking, and puddles everywhere; 
and it looks as if it would rain all day. I don't believe 
mama will let me go to school.’’ 

‘*No, dear, you can’t go,”’ 
later. 

If Ruth had cared to notice, she would have seen 
that it was said with a troubled look. And she would 
have guessed that the trouble came of mama's dread of 
the outcry the little girl would make because of it. 

The outcry came,—a confusion of pouts and frowns 
and scowls and fretful words. Oh, dear! if little girls 
(and boys) would only stop to think what clouds they 
can make in their homes—and what sunshine ! 


It rained all night, I do be- 


said mama, half an hour 


‘* When the weather is wet, 
We must not fret '’— 


‘What's that Hannah's singing? I don't see how 
she can sing such a day as this.’’ 

Ruth went to the kitchen. Hannah sang most of the 
time, and she liked to hear her. She believed that 
Hannah knew all the songs which had ever been sung, 
which was a good way from the truth, although she 
knew a good many. 

By the time Ruth was in the kitchen, Hannah had 
switched off on to '‘Old Dog Tray.’’ But with a sight 
of the little girl’s face, she began again : 

** When the weather is wet, 
We must not fret.’’ 

There is not mugh to it as you see it in the two lines, 

but if you could have heard Hannah as she sang it— 
“When the weathef-ether-ether is wet-wet-wet-wet, 
We must not, we must not, We #ust—not—fret "'— 


And the way she ran it up and down, with jumps and 


~~ 


twists and quavers, you would have thought it is a good 
deal of a song. 

‘I'd like to know,"’ said Ruth, when Hannah came 
to a pause, and had struck into, ‘‘ Do They Miss Me at 
Home,'' ‘‘ when a person is to fret, if it isn't on such a 
day as this ?’’ 

‘Oh! this is the very kind of a day when they must- 
n't,’ said Hannah, ‘‘'cause, don)t you see, the weather 
is doin’ all the frettin' ? Don't you see all the clouds, 
and all the weepin’? Why, it seems to me the thing to 
do is to shine and laugh and sing all the more, just to 
set an example to the weather. And I've always no- 
ticed,’’ Hannah shook her head with a wise air, ‘‘ that 
when I keep it right up, and don't give in a bit, it gets 
ashamed of itself after a while, and clears up.'’ 

Ruth laughed. 

‘* You needn't laugh,’’ said Hannah ; ‘‘ it's always so, 
You watch to-day, and see if it doesn’t, or, if not to-day, 
then to-morrow."’ 

And, sure enought, it was exactly as Hannah had said. 
It might have been partly owing to the fect that Ruth 
thought it a good plan to assist Hannah in making the 
weather feel ashamed of itself ; but, however that was, 
the sun shone out late in the afternoon, as if resolving 
that Hannah and Ruth should not do all the smiling. 

And mama smiled too in remembering that she had 
scarcely heard a whine from the little girl all day. 

The whines came, however, a few days later. 

‘* 1] don’t want to wear my big hat.’’ 

‘¢ The sun is hot, dear, and you must,’’ said mama, 

‘1 hate that big hat ; it is so shabby.’’ 

‘You need its shade to-day.”’ 

‘* 1 believe it's going to cloud over. 

I hate such hot days.’’ 

Oh, such a face! Such a twisting out of shape of brow 
and eyes and mouth that were made for smiles and sweet 

words ! And the grumbling ! 


I wish it would, 


‘* When the weather is dry, 
We must not cry'’’— 
Hannah's voice.came through the open kitchep win- 
dow. Ruth stopped to listen, but did not like the song. 
‘‘I'd rather hear, ‘A frog he would a-wooing go,’ ” 
she said, with a scowl. 
‘* When the we-we-—weather is dry-yi-yi, 
We must not cry—not cry-yi-yi."’ 
‘Hannah,’ said Ruth, ‘if you'll stop that, ‘and 
sing, ‘1 feel so peculiar and so funny,’ I'll stop fretting.’* 
The merry, happy summer days, full of sunshine and 
bird-songs and laugh and play, ran away so fast that it 
seemed only a little while before Ruth was complaining 
again about it. x 
‘*T don't want to wear my scarf."’ 
‘It is cold outside,"’ 
last night.’’ 
‘«T hate cold weather. 


said mama. ‘‘ There was frost 
It is such a bother to have to 
bundle up so."’ 

Hannah was clearing the dishes from the table. She 
never sang in the Udining-room, but it was noticed that 
she always began as soon as she was safely through the 
kitchen door. 

‘* When the weather is cold, 
We must not scold.’ 

‘« Weather—ether—ether’’ and ‘‘sco-ho-ho'’ came 
dimly through the rattle of the dishes. Ruth laughed, 
and opened the kitchen door. 

‘« Hannah, have youa song for every kind of weather ?”’ 

“ When the weather is warm, 
We must not storm,’’ 
went on Hannah. Ruth waited until she had heard all 
the variations on ‘‘ho—ho-horm, and then asked : 

‘« But, Hannah, when are we to make a fuss, I'd like 
to know? Can't we ever fret about the weather, no 
matter how mean and bad it is ?"’ 

** Be thankful together, ¥ 
Whatever the weather."’ 

And the way Hannah's voice ran up and down and 
tripped and trilled; and the words ran over themselves 
and tangled up in each other, was something wonderful 
to hear. Half-way to school, Ruth still fancied she 
could hear the ‘‘ thank-hank-hank"’ and ‘‘ ever—ever- 
ever."’ 

‘*I do believe it would be a good plan,"’ the small 
girl mused to herself. ‘«When I go home, I'll make 
her sing all her weather songs to me."’ 





Chicago. 












































































One Kind of School 
By M. G. B. 


HERE is one kind of Sunday-school in existence which 
is living on the ‘‘ hand-to-mouth"’ plan, never look- 
ing ahead for contingencies, never making provision for 
a possible lack in the future. In the matter of collections, 
it spends as it goes, bestowing in an abnormal spirit of 
benevolence more than it can really afford in the way 
of charity, depending upon special collections or beg- 
ging schemes to meet the various demands current in 
every Sunday-school. And yet its official heads are 
business-men, who would laugh at a system of this kind 
in the transaction of secular interests. 

In the matter of teachers, it officially denounces nor- 
mal classes as useless, and shakes its head negatively at 
teachers’ -meetings ; it insists upon supplying the weekly 
demand for substitutes by a constant drainage upon the 
adult class, ignoring completely the train of interruptions 
to the work this plan causes, the loss of time while some- 
body is arguing with the superintendent as to just why 
he must be excused from teaching that particular class ; 
the loss of patience, perhaps, as the superintendent 
passes to each adult class in the weary round, until 
some one who is under a mental vow ‘‘ never to shirk"’ 
undertakes the mission. Emergency teachers are not 
among the best; as well expect one’s pastor to come 
unprepared before his people as to expect a Sunday- 
school teacher to do his best without special prayer and 
forethought. And then, what sort of an institution is 
that which robs one of its most important departments 
to supply the needs of another? 

The adult stands in need of instruction, is longing for 
it; yet, in many instances, remains out of the school 
simply because of this untimely drainage upon his de- 
partment. 

The reflex influence of this method tends to cause in 
many teachers the formation of the habit of allowing but 
trivial excuses to keep them from the post of duty. 
There is no official notice taken of the absence ; there is 
no tribunal before which an excuse must be rendered. 
Why not? 

Then, again, this school is wonderfully crowded for 
time, so much so as to relegate to Sunday all its busi- 
ness interests. The annual election of officers ensues 
upon a Sunday, after the session of the school ; the dis- 
position of yearly funds is determined at that time ; 

. plans for railroad excursions, reports of committees, en- 
tering into all the financial details, etc. ; Christmas 
festivities are planned to the letter ; rehearsals, including 
marchings and motion songs for Children’s Day services ; 
in fact, it has come to be considered by this school an 
impossibility to congregate a quorum for the transaction 
of school business upon any day but Sunday. 

Any suggestion of reform develops a very uncompro- 
mising attitude on the part of the ‘official head."’ 

As far as the interests of a Sunday-school are con- 
cerned, ‘‘ uncompromising *’ people prove really greater 
stumbling-blocks in the way of progress than the ‘“ tra- 
ditional corner class of unruly boys."’ 

The Sunday-school is surrounded by an immense 
crowd of witnesses, who are involuntarily measuring their 
ideas of right and wrong by its standard. Does such a 
school as we have described present an example worthy 
of emulation? Is it a consistent object lesson in the 
way of «‘remembering the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy*’? 

Yo 


‘« The value of Rally Day consists in 
following it up with solid, hopeful, 
enthusiastic ‘rally’ effort,’’ says the 
Rev. Edward Bryan, pastor-superintendent of Bethany 
Presbyterian Sunday-school, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, to 
his teachers. He himself follows it up with «An After 
Rally Day Letter,’’ reminding them that “ nothing can 
take the place of personal work by the teacher,"’ and 
enclosing memoranda of scholars who have been dropped 
from their classes for non-attendance, to be won again 
to the school if possible. Recent, absentees are also 
noted, to be visited at once. A final question to each 
teacher is: ‘‘Can you not report one or more new 


After-Ralty 
Appeals 
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scholars secured, next Sunday ?’’ 
every day a rally day. 


So he would have 


O.. 


Class and Schoo! !t is well to have a reminder that the 
Photographs whole school depends upon each 
by Individuals = ,ember for its character and suc- 
cess. The Court Street Methodist Sunday-school, of 
Lynchburg, Virginia, has had its picture made. _ An 
expert photographer, being a member of the school, was 
willing to give it a good deal of attention. He took a 
picture of each member separately, then he combined 
all of each class in class groups, and afterwards collected 
all the individual photographs into one large picture of 
the whole school, In this way, he thinks, he got a 
better effect than by attempting to photograph the 
school as a body. 





An Up-to-Date Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts 


EOPLE get out of date as well as books and news- 
papers. Antiquated books often bring a large 
premium, but antiquated teachers never. The process 
of getting out of date on the part of a teacher might be 
likened to dry rot. But why does any teacher need to 
get into this condition, when it is so much more satisfac- 
tory in every way to keep up with the times,—and not 
only so, but to be ahead of the times? We can easily 
imagine that a growing plant has pleasure in the unfold- 
ing of its leaves and blossoms. We know that a human 
soul finds delight in development. 

The Sunday-school teacher, particularly the primary 
Sunday-school teacher, has many incentives and oppor- 
tunities to keep on growing. Among the incentives may 
be named the abundant life in the children themselves, 
the eternal principle in the truth which they teach, the 
environment of progress which is in the teachers’ world 
to-day, especially in that portion of it relating to the 
education of the youngest children. 

A noted educator recently made & statement that the 
laboratories of the greatest universities of the world are 
now engaged upon investigating the child problem, with 
a view to effect improved physical and mental training. 
The boy's reply to the gruff question, ‘‘ What are you 
good for any way ?’'—* They make men out of such 
things as we are,’’—seems to have taken on a new sig- 
nificance. At least, it may be said that the interest 
which the universities are taking in the child gives'a new 
dignity to the work of teaching little children, and con- 
sequently a demand for better teachers. 

It is not strange that this demand should be extended 
to the Sunday-school as well as the secular school. It 
is infinitely important that the Bible should be taught 
better than any other book. The efforts of Sunday- 
school teachers are frequently disparaged by the leaders 
of secular education. They even go so far as to tell us 
that ‘‘ the Sunday-school is broken down ”’ because of 
the very faulty methods pursued. ‘The fact that seventy- 
five per cent of the church-membership is the result of 
Sunday-school teaching is positive proof that the Sun- 
day-school is not broken down. But the fact remains 
that much of the teaching in the Sunday-school is poorly 
done, particularly in the primary department. 

The primary teachers are themselves thoroughly 
aroused to the condition of things. Through primary 
unions, summer schools, and reading-courses, they are 
seeking better preparation for their work, so that an up- 
to-date primary teacher differs very materially from one 
who has been at a standstill for even two or three years. 
It is really surprising in how short a time a primary 
teacher may become a back number! Yes, an up-to- 
date primary teacher will make every possible effort to 
attend some primary summer school. Three of these 
have been established,—the first at Asbury Park, New 
Jersey ; the second at Chicago ; and the third at Annis- 
ton, Alabama. There are also gpecial courses for 
primary teachers at most of the Chautauquas. 

An up-to-date primary teacher will feel the necessity 
of belonging to a primary union. If there is no such 
organization in the place where she lives, she will feel 
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impelled to establish one. (Learn how to do it by pro. 
curing ‘‘ The Primary Workers’ Manual’’ of Mr. Israel P 
Black, 2006 Park Avenue, Philadelphia. Price, five 
cents.) So strongly has the International Primary Union 
been feeling the wave of progress, that the number of 
unions auxiliary to it has doubled in one year’s time 

An up-to-date primary teacher will be a student gf 
kindergarten methods, or, better still, perhaps, will enty 
thoroughly into the study of psychology. It is claime 
for Froebel, the founder of the kindergarten, that ‘he 
translated psychological principles into PSy chological 
practice.’’ It is in this respect that the chief value of 
the kindergarten is to be found by the Sunday-schog 
teacher ; that is, the way of dealing with the minds of 
little children. The order in which a kindergarten |e. | 
son is presented—experience, pantomime, rhyme, song, 
picture, conversation, artistic forms, related sequences, 
reproduction, return to first. idea—is studied and prac. 
ticed by the up-to-date primary teacher. 
this method it will be necessary to frequently visit kin. 
dergartens, or, better still, to take a kindergarten train. 
ing. One must also be a student of books, such books 
as Froebel’s ‘‘ Educational Laws for all Teachers,” by 
James L. Hughes (Appleton & Co.), and “Psy, 
chology and Psychic Culture,’’ by Professor Reuben Post 
Halleck (The Macmillan Co.). ‘‘ Children's Rights,” 
by Kate Douglas Wiggin (Houghton, Mifflin, & Co.) 
should also be read and studied. 

An up-to-date Sunday-school, that would have an Up. 
to-date primary teacher, will purchase these books for 
that teacher. 

Finally, an up-to-date primary teacher has formed a 
partnership with the mothers of her scholars. Mother. 
hood is not to be ignored, especially since the Mothers 
Congress of last winter. When the Sunday-schod 
teachers combine with that force, they ‘hitch their 
wagon to a star.’’ There should be mothers’ -meetings 
mothers’ praying-bands, connected with every primay 
class. Motherhood has fresh significance in these times 
of unusual investigation of the child. 

Are you an up-to-date primary teacher ? 
not ? 

Washington, D. C. 


If not, why 


CB 


Sometimes what is good for old is ” 


Envelopes in 


Primary Offerings good for young. In the large primay 


class of the Columbia Avenue Meth- 
odist Episcopal Sunday-school, Philadelphia, weekly 
offerings are gathered by means of small pink envelopes, 
printed with this simple wording : 





Su NDAY-SCHOOL 
OF 
COLUMBIA AVENUE M. E. CHURCH. 


327 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 


Each child takes a numbered package home, to bring 
back one envelope each Sunday, with the penny, nickel, 
or larger offering in. This is educatignal, and even for 
the child means, in some sense, personal duty, fore- 
thought, definite action. The envelopes returned aid 
both the treasurer and the secretary in making ¥P 
records of collections and attendance, since the childrea 
keep their own numbers from quarter to quarter; fo 
example, ‘‘327"’ is the permanent number of a of 
tain little girl. 
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There are primary classes in whid 
the only prayer ever offered in the 
presence of the little ones is “i 
Lord’s Prayer.’’ Yet in one class the teacher, wishing 
to accustom the children to the framing of their own 
petitions, conducted a prayer service in this way : Wit 
closed eyes and folded hands she stood before the class 
who at this signal assumed the same attitude. ‘ Deat 
Jesus,”’ said she, and «‘ Dear Jesus,"’ said after her the 
little ones; ‘‘help us to do right,” continued the 
teacher, ‘‘help us to do right,’’ was earnest!) echoed. 
So the short petitions went on, laden with simple nee 
and desires,—their own prayer truly offered in faith. 
Sometimes a hymn is used as a prayer,—as the bes 
beginning, ‘‘ Dear Jesus, ever at my side," the Jines 
being repeated one by one in the same manner 
petitions. 


Prayer in the 
Primary Class 


To acquire 
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‘Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1897 


(Qetober 3-—Paul’s Last Journey to Jerusalem ..... Acts 21: 1-15 
P Qetober 10.—Paul a Prisoner at Jerusalem. .... . . Acts 22: 17-30 
‘ October 17.—Paul before the Roman Governor . , . . Acts 24: 10-25 
; (October 24.—Paul before King Agrippa. ....... Acts 26 : 19-32 
‘ October 3t.—Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck. ..... Acts 27 : 13-26 
: November 7 —Paulin Melitaanmd Rome ........ Acts 28: 1-16 
. November 14.—Paul’s Ministry in Rome. ...... . Acts 28 : 17-31 
g, November 21.—The Christfan Armor... . . . Eph. 6: 10-20 
"November 28.—Salutary Warnings. .........-. 1 Pet. 4: 1-8 
4 December s.—Christ’s Humility and Exaltation Phil. 2: 1-11 


December 12.—Paul’s Last Words 
_John’s Message about Sin and Salvation 


ee { Review. 
3, December 26.— ) Or, God’s Love in the Gift of his Son 


XY 
Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


a. 


Study 47.—Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians 
A.D. 61-62. 
I. CIRCUMSTANCES, 

1. The Destination of this Epistle. Compare the text read- 
ing with the marginal reading of Ephesians 1:1, Revised 
Version. What are the historical grounds for the omission of 
the words ‘‘ at Ephesus’? ? Consider the generally adopted 
view that the Epistle was written to be read in several com- 
munities, and was not, therefore, addressed to any one of them 
specifically, but that Ephesus was one of these communities, 
and the most prominent of them, so that the letter came to 


2 Tim, 4: 1-8, 16-18 
. 1 John 1: 5 to 2:6 


ul 
12. Dec. 19 


. 1 John 4: 9-16 


Written from Rome. 


bear that name. ‘ 

2. Ephesus and the Ephesian Church. Locate Ephesus 
upon the map. Ascertain all that can be known about the 
city in Paul’s time,—size, commercial interests, inhabitants, 
political condition, moral condition, religious condition. When 
and by whom was the gospel established in Ephesus ? When 
did Paul work there, for how long, in what ways, and with 
what success ? (Acts I9 and 20.) What were the chief charac- 
teristics of the Ephesian church ? 

3. Date and Place of Composition. Consider whether the 
Ephesian epistle is to be assigned to the same time and lo- 
cality of composition as the Colossian epistle : they are inter- 
dependent, their circumstances are similar (comp. Eph. 3:1; 
4:1; 6: 20, with Col. 4 : 3, 18). Tychicus is the bearer 
of both (Eph. 6 : 21, 22; Col: 4: 7, 8)... What are the rea- 
sons for thinking that Ephesians was written subsequently to 
Colossians, though very soon after? What date and place of 
composition, then, shall be named for the Ephesian epistle ? 
(Comp. Study 46.) 

4. The Purpose of the Epistle. Could the bearer of Paul’s 
Colossian epistle (Col. 4 : 7, 8) also carry from Rome a circu- 
lar-letter to other churches in Asia? (Eph. 6: 21,22.) What 
did Paul know about the condition and needs of these other 
churches ? Was the purpose of the so-called Ephesian Epistle 
‘ocommunicate general doctrinal and ethical instruction to 
churches which Paul had directly or indirectly established ? 
What is the main theme upon which the Apostle dwells, —the 
origin and character of the Christian church ? 

Il. ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS. 

Let the student prepare a careful analysis of the Epistle. 
This outline may be suggestive: 1. Salutation (1:1, 2). 2. 
Teaching : The Christian Church the Realized Purpese of 
God (1: :21). 3. Teaching: The Unity of the Church 
in Faith and Life (4 : 1-16). 4. Exhortation: The Duties of 
the Members of Christ’s Church (4:17 to6:20). 5. Vale- 
diction (6 : 21-24). 

Ill. Topics FoR CONSIDERATION. 


1. Paul's Teaching concerning the Church. 
fully each 


Had the ic 


3 to 3 


Study care- 
passage of the Epistle which bears upon this subject. 
lags lea of the church, as set forth in Ephesians, been 
lee ‘ — present to Paul’s mind, or was it to a greater or 
ae a development, partly in view of the fact that 

st had not returned so soon as the Christians had ex- 
sal Consider the-use of the term ‘“‘ church ’’ to denote 
dma, organic body of Christians. Who is the creator 
. —_* and how ? (Eph. 1 : 3-23.) Who is the Head of 
what wey why was he made so, how did he become so, and 
bias. ” his headship involve ? (1 : 3-23; 2: 19-22; 4: 
sality s Rg What does Paul teach as to the univer- 
tad a aa : 1-22), and the essential unity of its 
oe ey in faith and life? (4: 1-16.) What does he 
ad > re various offices in the church? (4: 11, m.) 
omy ma . ere may be time, other teachings of the Epistle 

ing God, Christ, the’ Holy Spirit, and the gospel. 





strong in the Lord, and in the 
power of his might. II 


of God, that ye may be able to 
stand against the wiles of the 
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2. The Ethical Teaching of the Epistle. With reference to 


this subject study carefully 4:17 to 6:20. Consider the 
relation of the church to society in general. 
relation of members of the church to one another. 
does Paul teach as the fundamental characteristic of the 
Christian life ? (4 : 22-24.) 
hortation (5 : 1) that the Christians should be ‘‘imitators of 
God.”’ 
because the days are evil’? ? 
concerning household relations and duties (§ : 22 to 6:9). 
Against what did Paul tell them (6 : 10-12) they had to con- 
tend? Describe and explain the spiritual equipment which in 
figurative language he enjoined upon them (6 : 13-17). What 
did he teach (6 : 18) about prayer? 


Also the special 
What 


Explain the meaning of his ex- 


What does he mean (5 : 16) by ‘‘ redeeming the time, 
Considér in detail his teaching 


[Among thé best commentaries in English upon the Ephesian Epistle 


are those by Abbott in the International Critical Commentary Series 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), Macpherson (same publishers), 
and Moule in the Cambridge Bible Series (New York: The Macmillan 
Co.); New Testament Introductions by Gloag, Weiss, and Dods (see 
Study 23).] 


AES 
‘Lesson 8, November 21, 1897 


The Christian Armor 


GoLpEN TExT : Be strong in the Lord, and in the power 


of his might.—Eph. 6: to. 


(Eph. 6: 10-20. Memory verses : 13-17) 


Read Ephesians 6. 


COMMON VERSION 
to Finally, my brethren, be 


REVISED VERSION 


1 Finally, ? be strong in the 
Lord, and in the strength of 
his might. Put on the whole 
armour of God, that ye may 
be able to stand against the 
wiles of the devil. For our 
wrestling is not against flesh 
and blood, but against the 


Io 


11 Put on the whole armour 


I2 
devil. : 
12 For we wrestle not against 


flesh and blood, but against principalities, against the 
principalities, against powers, powers, against the world- 
against the rulers of the dark- rulers of this darkness, 


ness of this world, against spir-t- 
ual wickedness in high paces. 

13 Wherefore take unto you 
the whole armour of God, that 
ye may be able to withstand in 
the evil day, and having done 
all, to stand. 

14. Stand _ therefore, having 
your loins girt about with truth, 
and having on the .breastplate 
of righteousness ; I 

15 And your feet shod with 
the preparation of the gospel 
of peace ; 

16 Above all, taking the shield 
of faith, wherewith ye shall be 
able to quench all the fiery darts 
of the Wicked. I 

17 And take the helmet of 
salvation, and the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God: 1 

18 Praying always with all 
prayer and supplication in the 
Spirit, and watching thereunto 
with all perseverance and sup- 
plication for all saints ; 

19 And for me, that utterance 
may be given unto me, that I 
may open my mouth boldly, to 


against the spiritual Aos¢s of 
wickedness in the heavenly 
13 places. Wherefore take up 
the whole armour of God, 
that ye may be able to with- 
stand in the evil day, and, 
having done all, to stand. 
Stand therefore, . having 
girded your loins with truth, 
and. having put on the breast- 
plats of righteousness, and 
aving shod your feet with 
the preparation of the gospel 
of peace ; withal taking up 
the shield of faith, where- 
with ye shall be able to 
uench all the fiery darts of 
the evil ove. And take the 
helmet of salvation, and the 
sword of the Spirit, which 
is the word of God: with 
all prayer and supplication 
praying at all seasons in the 
Spirit, and watching there- 
unto in all perseverance and 
supplication for all the saints, 
and on my behalf, that utter- 
ance may be given unto me 
Sin opening my mouth, to 


14 


un 


16 


“ 


oO 


make known the mystery of the make known with  bold- 
gospel, ness the mystery of the* gos- 
20 For which I am an am- 20 pel, for which I am an 


ambassador in 4 chains ; that 
in it | may speak boldly, as 
I ought to speak. 


bassador in bonds ; that therein 
I may speak boldly, as | ought 
to speak. 





1 Or, From henceforth *Gr. be made powerful. * Or, in opening my 


mouth with boldness, to make known 4 Gr. a chain. 
Pon 
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Lesson. Plan and Analysis 


TOPIC OF THE QUARTER : The True Type of Christian Fidelity. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Be thou faithful unto 


death, and I will give thee the crown of life.—Rev. 2: 10. 


Lesson Topic : Commending Christian Soldierliness. 


1. Called to Ac'ion, vs. 10-13. 
2. Equipped for Action, vs. 14-17. 


OUTLINE: 
3- Engaged in Action, vs. 18-20. 


DaILy HOME READINGS: 


M.—EPH. 6: 10-20. 
T.—Rom. 7 : 12-25. 
W.—2 Cor. 10: 1-6. 
T.—Matt. 4: 1-11. 
P.—Rev. 20: 1-10. 
S.—Isa. 59: 12-21. 
S.—Psa. 46: 1-11. 


The Christian armor. 
The warfare. 
Our weapons. 
“It is written.” 
The evening vanquished. 
The arm of salvation. 
Our refuge. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 


Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


- 
Lesson Analysis 


I. CALLED TO ACTION. 
1. Be Strong : 
Be strong in the Lord, andin the strength of his might (10). 


Only be strong and very courageous (Josh. 1 : 7). 
Quit you ke men, be strong (1 Cor. 16 : 13). 





2. Arm Yourselves : 
Put on the whole armor of God (tt). 
Let us put on the armor of light (Rom. 13 : 12). 
Arm ye yourselves also with the same mind (1 Pet. 4 : 1). 
3- Recognize Opponents : 

Our wrestling is... against the spiritual hosts (12). 
Fleshly lusts, which war against the soul (1 Pet. 2 : rr). 
Your adversary the devil. . . walketh about (1 Pet. 5 : 8). 
4- Stand Firm : 

That ye may be able to withstand in the evil day (13). 
Watch ye, stand fast in the faith (1 Cor, 16 : 13). 

So stand fast in the Lord, my beloved (Phil. 4 : 1). 


II. EQUIPPED FOR ACTION, 
1. The Girdle : 

Stand therefore, having girded your loins with truth (14). 
Righteousness shall be the girdle of his loins (Isa. rr : §). 
Girding up the loins of your mind, be sober (1 Pet. 1 : 13). 
2. The Breastplate : 

Having put on the breastplate of righteousness (14). 

He put on righteousness as a breastplate (Isa. 59 : 17). 
Putting on the breastplate of faith and love (1 Thess. 5 : 8). 
3. The Sandals : 

Having shod your feet with the preparation (15). 


How beautiful. . . the feet of him that bringeth good tidings (Isa. 


2:7). 
Gira FL and bind on thy sandals (Acts 12 : 8), 
4- The Shield : 
Withal taking up the shield of faith (16). 
His truth is a shield and a buckler (Psa. gr : 4). 
This is the victory that hath overcome, . . . even our faith (1 Joha 
5:4). 
5. The Helmet : 
Take the helmet of salvation (17). 
He put... a helmet of salvation upon his head (Isa. 59 : 17). 
For a helmet, the hope of salvation (1 Thess. 5 : 3). 
6. The Sword : 
Take... the sword of the Spirit, ... the word of God (17). 
He hath made my mouth like a sharp sword (Isa. 49 : 2). 
The word of God is... sharper than any two-edged sword (Heb. 
4:12). 


Ill. ENGAGED IN ACTION. 


1. Using all Prayer : 
With all prayer and supplication praying (18). 
Praying all this prayer and supplication (1 Kings 8 : 54). 
Having offered up prayers and-supplications (Heb. § : 7). 
2. Improving‘all Seasons : 
Praying at all seasons in the Spirit (18). 
They ought always to pray, and not to faint (Luke 18 : 1). 
Continuing stedfastly in prayer (Rom. 12 : 12). 
3. Using all Vigilance : ’ 
Watching thereunto in all perseverance (18). 
Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation (Mark 14: 38 
Watching therein with thanksgiving (Col. 4 : 2). 
4- Remembering all Saints : 
In all... supplication for all the saints, and on my behalf 
(18, 19). 
I pray... for them also that believe on me (John 17 : 20). 
Pray one for another ( Jas. 5 : 16). 
s- Uttering all Truth : 
That utterance may be given.. 
(19, 20). 
Grant unto thy servants to speak thy word (Acts 4 : 29). 
That the word of the Lord may run and be glorified (2 Thess, 
3:1). 


. that... 1 may speak boldly 


Oo. 
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Verse 1o.—‘‘' Be strong in the Lord, and in the strength of his 
might."’ (1) The strength of the Lord's might ; (2) The strength 
of the Lord's men. 

Verse 12.—'‘ Our wrestling."’ (1) The Christian's antagonists ; 
(2) The Christian's strength ; (3) The Christian's struggle ; (4) 
The Christian's victory. 

Verse 13.—-‘‘ Take up the whole armor of God."’ (1) The 
proffered armor; (2) The prescribed use; (3) The assured 
victory. 

Verse 18.—‘‘ Praying at all seasons in the Spirit."" (1) The act 
prescribed ; (2) The continuance required ; (3) The aid suggested. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


HE Episr_es OF THE ROMAN Caprtivity.—Of the four 
letters written by the Apostle during the two years at 
Rome mentioned in the last lesson (Acts 28 : 30, 31), three— 
Ephesians, Colossians, and Philemon--were penned about the 
same time and sent by the same messengers (Eph. 6: 21; 
Col. 4:7, 9; Philem. 10). The Epistle to the Philippians 
was probably written later than the others. Ephesians and 
Colossians closely resemble each other, and Philemon was 
written to a Christian at Colosse. According to the view of 
the chronology accepted here, the three epistles were written 
in A.D. 62. 
THE DESTINATION OF THIS EpistLe.—Some early manu- 
scripts omit ‘tin Ephesus’’ from the address (1:1). This 
fact and the absence of personal greetings has led to the view 
that this Epistle was intended to be circulated among the 
churches near Ephesus, On this view, the reference in Co- 
lossians 4 : 16 (‘* the epistle from Laodicea ’’) is to this letter. 
Still it may have been principally intended for the church at 
Ephesus. 
CHARACTER AND CONTENTS.—In no epistle does Paul sear 
so high. The-theme is, ‘‘ The church in Christ Jesus,’’: the 





leading idea being the mystical union of Christ and his people. 
In Colossians similar thoughts are expressed, but with reference 
to errors. There the headship of Christ is emphasized, here 
the unity of the church in the one Head. The doctrinal part 
(chaps. 1-3) presents the church as chosen‘in Christ, redeemed 
in Christ, united in Christ, the work of Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit coming into prominence in the successive chap- 
ters. The practical part (chaps. 4-6) has as its theme, ‘‘ Walk 
worthily of the calling wherewith ye were called’’ (4:1), and 
may be thus summed up: ‘ Therefore let the church, thus 
blessed in Christ, walk in unity, in newness of life as regards 
personal and relative duties, in the strength of the Lord and 
the armor of God.’’ The last topic is that of the lesson. 


Ze... 
Critical Notes 


Verse 10.—Finally; Or, ‘‘ from henceforth.’’ The best 
authorities have a reading which has the latter sense, as in 
Galatians 6:17. But the senses are allied ; one suggests an 
additional thought; the other, an inference. ‘* My breth- 
ren ’’ is not well attested, and this phrase does not occur in 
the Epistle, possibly because it was for a number of churches. 
—Be strong: Greek, ** Be made powerful.’’ The tense 
points to a continued course or process. The precept is pas- 
sive : since God makes us strong, we cannot be so of ourselves. 
—ln the Lord: Christ, in whom is our life, in fellowship 
with whom we become strengthened.—And in the strength of 
his might: ‘* Might’’ refers to inherent power; ‘‘ strength,’’ 
to the manifestation of it. ‘ Power’? is related to the pre- 
ceding verb (comp/ 1 : 19), where all three terms occur. 
Only by thus partaking of Christ’s ‘* might’’ can we be made 
powerful, fitted to take up and use the armor. 

Verse 11.—Put on the whole armor of God: ‘‘ Panoply’”’ 
was the term for the entire equipment of the heavy-armed 
Greek soldier. Paul was at this time chained to a soldier at 
Rome; hence the aptness of the illustration. ‘* Of God’’ 
means coming from him, supplied by him. ‘‘ Put on,’’ once 
for all, the arming being viewed as a single act.— 7hat ye 
may be able to stand: A military term, to take your stand.— 
Against the wiles of the devil: Satan, not ‘*demon’’ (see 
v. 16), He is the real enemy, and his attacks are termed 
** wiles ;’’ stratagems, here in a bad sense, the plural pointing 
to their number and variety. 

Verse 12.—For.; This introduces the proof that we must 
‘stand against the wiles of the devil.’’—Our wrestling is not 
against flesh and blood; Literally, ‘‘ There is not to us the 
wrestling against blood and flesh.’’ The hand-to-hand con- 
~ flict, already implied in the figure of a soldier, is now pre- 
sented in a figure from the athletic games. Not against 
human antagonists is the wrestling in our case; back of men, 
in our moral struggle, is the real foe, described in the rest of 
the verse.—-Aut against the principalities, against the powers : 
The article points to definite classes. Evil spirits, organized 
forces of Satan, are meant, ‘‘ principalities ’’ being apparently 
a higher order (comp. 1:21; 3:10, where angelic beings are 
referred to).—Against the world-rulers of this darkness: 
** World-rulers ’’ is a peculiar term, designating evil spirits in 
their power over the world (4osmos), not the material but the 
moral world, the character of which is noted in “ this dark- 
ness.’’ ‘* Of this world’ (or ‘‘ age ’’ is not well supported, 
and was probably added to define the peculiar term ‘* world- 
tulers.’’—Against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the 
heavenly places: The two adjectives are properly explained 
by inserting ‘* hosts ’’ and places.’’ Evil spirits are here de- 
seribed as organized bands, characterized by ‘‘ of wicked- 
ness,’’ their residence being ‘‘ in the heavenly places.’’ The 
last phrase has not a moral, but a local sense: regions in 
contrast with earth (comp. 2: 2). At the same time it is sug- 
gested that these spiritual hosts are the more formidable be- 
cause ‘‘heavenly ’’ in this sense. Detailed explanations of 
the various classes named cannot be given ; the whole descrip- 
tion emphasizes the difficulty of wrestling against such foes. 

Verse 13.— Wherefore: To meet superhuman foes there 
is needed, not only superhuman strength (v. 10), but 
Superhuman armor.— Zase up. A technical term: take up 
(viewed as a single act) in order to put on (v. 11).— TZhat ye 
may be able to withstand in the evil day : Similar to verse-11, 
but more vivacious, ‘‘ withstand ’’ representing the assault as 
already begun. ‘‘ The evil day’’ refers to whatever time the 
conflict is severe, and not to some specific day, for example, 
of death or of judgment.—And, having done all, to stand; 
Having accomplished all, wrought out all that was required 
of preparation and of conflict, to hold your ground firmly to 
the end; or, according to others, to stand victorious. The 
next verse favors the former view. 

Verse 14.— Stand therefore» Hold your ground, ready for 
the fight and in the fight. 
13.—Having girded your loins with truth: The participles 
describe in detail the putting on of the whole armor, and 
from the nature of the case refer to what precedes the firm, 
prepared stand. The girding comes first, as ancient custom 
demanded, to keep the armor in place, to support the sword, 
as well as to protect the loins. The girdle is ‘‘truth,’’ which 
here means, (v. 17), nor truthfulness, 
sincerity, but a state of heart answering. to God's truth, re- 


The verb is the same as in verse 


not God’s word 
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sponsive to his utterances. It is based upon faith.— Having 
put on: More exact than ‘‘ having on.’’— 7ke breastplate of 
righteousness; The breastplate was one of the most important 
pieces of defensive armor, covering the heart and lungs, 
‘* Righteousness,’’ not our own, but furnished by God as part 
of the armor, 

Verse 15.—Having shod your feet: The Roman soldier 
wore sandals, thickly studded with nails to give firm footing. 
— With the preparation-of the gospel of peace: Readiness, the 
state of preparation (not the act), giving firmness and con- 
stancy. This comes from the gospel, which proclaims and 
assures peace with God, This gives alacrity and courage in 
the conflict, which is against God’s foes as well as the foes of 
those at peace with him. 

Verse 16.— Witha/; Literally, *‘in all,’’ according to the 
best authorities, not ‘‘ above all,’’ as if this were the main 
thing to be done, but dn all circumstances,— 7aking up: As 
in verse 13.— The shield of faith: The word was applied to 
the large square shield, four feet long and two and a half feet 
wide, practically protecting the entire body. ‘‘ Faith,’’ as 
always in Paul’s writings, means * believing,’’ not what is 
believed ; continued personal trust in a personal Redeemer,— 
Wherewith ; Literally, ‘tin which,’’ as the darts light upon 
it.— Zo guench all the fiery darts of the evil one: Satan is 
meant, as the singular indicates, who is represented as throw- 
ing burning darts. ‘‘ Fiery’’ is emphatic, either suggesting 
attacks that inflame the passions, or, more probably, the 
generally dangerous character. 

Verse 17,—And take the helmet of salvation: Or, ‘ re- 
ceive,’’ as offered by God, The helmet protects the head, so 
that the soldier can face the enemy. The Christian’s helmet 
is ‘* salvation,’’ the fact that he is saved, accepted by faith. 
1 Thessalonians 5 : 8 presents the same figure in a somewhat 
different form.—And the sword of the Spirit; The one offen- 
sive weapon, which is also to be received. It is made by the 
Spirit, comes from the Spirit. The fact that it is used by the 
Spirit is not asserted here.— Which is the word of God: 
The word coming from God, the gospel message. There is no 
direct reference here to the written word, though we can now 
properly thus apply it. 

Verse 18.—This verse is logically connected with verse 14 
(** Stand therefore ’’).— With all prayer and supplication : 
This comes first for emphasis, ‘‘ Prayer’’ is the general 
term ; ‘‘ supplication,’ special. petition; ‘‘all’’ means ‘of 
every kind.’’— Praying at all seasons: The participle. indi- 
cates continued action, to be maintained constantly, at every 
opportunity.—Jn the Spirit: The Holy Spirit is the necessary 
sphere of this Christian prayer, by his aid, his indwelling, his 
intercession for us.—And watching thereunto: Continued 
watchfulness for this purpose is necessary to maintain such 
prayer,—/n : Not ‘‘ with,’’ as above,—A// perseverance and 
supplication for all the saints: Continuing in every form of 
persevering supplication, which is virtually the meaning, on 
behalf of all the saints, the article indicating that they are re- 
garded as a whole, 

Verse 19.—And on my behalf, that utterance may be given 
unto me: By God, to whom the supplication is addressed,— 
Jn opening my mouth; ** When I speak,’’ not ‘‘ That I may 
open my mouth.’’—7o make known with boldness: This 
depends on ‘‘utterance may be given,’’—for this purpose. 
‘* With boldness ’’ may be connected with ‘* opening my 
mouth”’ (Rev. Ver,, marg, ; comp. Auth, Ver.), but, if joined 
with this clause, it receives emphasis.— 7he mystery of the 
gospel: The mystery, that is, truth unknown befdre, but now 
revealed by God and contained in the gospel (comp. I : 9; 
3:9). 

Verse 20.—For which: On behalf of which, ‘‘ the mystery 
of the gospel.”’—J am an ambassador in chains: Literally, 
“‘a chain.’’ His preaching had made him a prisoner, but he 
is still an ambassador. This is the main thought.— 7had in 
it: In dealing with this mystery of the gospel. This clause is 
parallel with verse 19, ‘‘ that utterance may be given unto 
me,’’ not dependent on it. It states a further purpose of 
their prayer and watchfulness.—/ may speak boldly : Literally, 
**be bold,’’ or ‘‘ act boldly,’’ but the context shows that the 
special reference is to speaking.—As / ought to speak: As 
became his office, as an ambassador, though in chains, ought 
to speak. These repeated requests of the Apostle for prayer 
that he might preach aright are not only touching indications 
of humility, but suggest the continued need that Christians 
should pray for those who labor in the gospel. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


AUL was approaching fifty when the ill-starred visit to 
Jerusalem, with the peace-offering of money-aid to the 

poor Christians of Judea, ended in ‘his. being left in the hands 
of the ignoble Felix, as a prisoner for. two years, at Cesarea. 
In our day, a man of fifty is regarded as hardly past middle 
life, but.in antiquity, and even till quite recently, the span of 
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mortality was much shorter; for Shakespeare speaks of 
caster as a very old man when he was only about fifty, whi 
Spenser calls the Earl of Leicester an old man, though he wa, 
under fifty, and Lord Huntingdon speaks of Coligny 2S vey 
old at fifty-three. 

Besides, Paul had suffered great hardships for now ne 
twenty-five years in his work as an apostle; even Defong 
writing the Epistle to the Ephesians, he had told the Cori 
thians (2 Cor. 11 ; 23-33) that, apart from “ labors mon 
abundant ”’ than ‘‘ any ”’ other ‘‘ minister of Christ,” he had 
been more frequently imprisoned, while the lashes and blows 
with scourging rods which he had endured were hp» ul 
counting, and he had even been often all but killed. He hy 
been five times, he told them, scourged with the Jewig 
knout; thrice with their cruel rods by the magistrates, ij 
blows being showered on him withont number each time. He 
had been stoned and Jeft for dead, and thrice shipwrecked, m 
one occasion being saved only after-having been a night and, 
day in the deep. In his many journeyings he had been 
peril, once and again, from flooded bridgeless rivers, fro, 
robbers, from the plots and attacks of his fellow-Jews, frog 
tumults of the heathen rabble of various parts, and from the 
malignity of false brethren. The city, .the wilderness, ang 
the sea, had alike brought griefs to him. Wearisome toil an 
travail, sleepless nights of watching, hunger, thirst, long fag. 
ings, amidst bitter cold and half-clad nakedness, ill fitted 4 
bear it, had, with all else, in short, scarred and stamped his 
body with the marks of sufferings for his Lord, which seemed 
to him to equal even the afflictions of Christ himself (Gal, 6: 1; 
Col, § : 24). 

Worn down by such a life of endurance, it is no wonder he 
should speak of himself, from his confinement at Cesarea, g 
‘Paul the aged’’ (Philem. 9). But, if thus shattered § 
body, he was more than all he had ever been in spirit, af 
hence employed his detention in superintending the labors 
envoys sent out by him to the churches, and also in writig 
epistles to such as needed his doing so. It is to this period, 
therefore, that the letters to the Colossians, to Philemon, af 
to the Ephesians, appear to belong,—an opportunity for send 
ing them being offered by the return of the runaway sh 
Onesimus to his master Philemon, at Coldsse, and of Ty 
chicus to some other town of the province of *‘ Asia.”’ 

It was at least three years since Paul had left Ephesu, 
where the perils he had run could only be compared by bia 
to. the fighting with beasts in the amphitheater (1 Cor. 154 
32). He. now evidently expected every day to be set free 
since nothing could be. established against. him, eyen in the 
opinion of a man like Felix, and he had hence asked Philemon 
to prepare a lodging for him (Philem. 22),—his intention ev- 
dently being to pass through Asia Minor to some port on it 
west face,—perhaps Ephesus,—from which he could sail for 
Italy (Rom. 15 : 24). 

The great city of Diana must have been the dearer to him 
from the special difficulties against which the brethren init 
had, like himself, to contend. Its Jewish population, by pl 
grims from which he had been brought into his fatal trouble 
in Jerusalem (Acts 21 : 27), were as fierce against the chur 
as they had been against himself; its heathen thousands wet 
embittered against the new faith, as dangerous to their com 
mercial interests, as well as hostile to their far-famed goddess; 
its swarming crowds of strangers from all parts ; its thronp 
of adventurers from Syria, Egypt, and all the East, seeking 
their living, if not fortune, by preying on the public creduliy 
as exorcists, dream-explainers, fortune-tellers, omen-readeth 
dealers in magic forms, cabalistic writings, spells to guard te 
and property, conjurers and mountebanks of all kinds,—¥ 
30 many grounds for deep interest to the Apostle, at once # 
connection with the spiritual welfare of the local church, am 
in relation to its influence as a divinely appointed agency ft 
spreading the knowledge of Christ in that stronghold d 
Satan. 

It is natural, therefore, to find one-half of his letter devoted 
to practical counsels (Eph. 4to 6). In presence of so mach 
withstand, both within and without, they must be united, bet 
and soul, with no rivalries or strife, and must no longer int 
as they did while heathen. To sum up all, they must 
themselves as soldiers, under their great captain Chris 
as such, must put on the whole armor of God, remembem™ 
however, that, even when in this panoply, they wer on 
‘* strong in the Lord, and in the strength of his might.’ 

The Ephesians were familiar with the arms and eq"? 
of the legions, for there was a strgng garrison in the city, 
the brethren must array themselves spiritually in as complet 
a provision, for either attack or defense, against the dangé 
around them, as these full-armed battalions bore for earthly 
fare, to make sure of standing their ground against the wiles ] 
the Devil, their great enemy. This was especially necessalys 
Christians have to resist not mere human foes, but ghostly 

SF er darkne® 
the principalities, powers, and world-rulers of the : 
of heathenism and sin, —darkness being their natural elements 
these powers, moreover, hovering over them at all times, yo 
to assail them. The grand attack of this Satanic host, foll 
ing up its daily and hourly assaults, was to precede the 
of Christ, and, as that was near, might be constantly *f 
Let them therefore gird. themselyes with truth, % *™~ 
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sh his broad sustaining belt ; let them put on as ¢heir breast- 
ve that of righteousness, and prepare themselves for step- 
ily, and standing securely, by the hopes supplied 
by the gospel of peace with God, the counterpart of the heavy 
nail-soled boots of the legionary. ; 

Besides all this, let them wear on their arm the shield of 
faith, to quench the fiery darts of the evil one ; for his tempta- 
tions are like the huge Phalarica spear, hurled afar with a 
flaming head of pitchy tow. Let them cover their head with 
the helmet of confidence in their future salvation, and bear in 
their right hand the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of 
God,—the gospel. To this-panoply let them add fervent 
prayer for themselves, for all saints, and for Paul himself, who 
so needed it, as now in chains, that he might nevertheless 
speak boldly for the Master. 
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The Panoply of God 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 
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AUL was probably chained to a Roman legionary during 
p the whole of his residence in Rome. The unconscious 
soldier sat for his portrait, which is given us in this enumera- 
tion of the various parts of the Christian armor. The first 
incomplete draft of the picture was made as far back as in the 
Apostle’s first letter,—that to the Thessalonians (1 Thess. 5 : 
$),—and here, long after, Paul fills out the outline there 
sketched. He must often have sat musingly looking at his 
uncongenial companion, before he thus turned him to a better 
purpose by taking him‘as a lesson to Christians of what they 
should be. 

1. Verses 10 to 12 are introductory. They point in a gen- 
era way to the source of Christian strength and to the power 
ofthe enemy. The foe is strong, the fight is severe, therefore 
the need for armor which will resist his attacks. But, before 
any details, the broad, general exhortation is given to ‘*‘ be 
strong in the Lord, and in the power of his might.’’ It 
is useless and cruel to bid weak men “be strong,’’ unless 
the exhortation is accompanied with the disclospre of some 
means beyond himself by which the weakling can receive 
strength, 

That great word; ** in the Lord,’’ flings open the doors of 
the treasure-hotise and armory, from which we can each draw 
all needed strength. Union with Jesus and abiding in him is 
the condition of every Christian grace, as it is of the Christian 
life itself. So the all-inclusive. command is ‘‘ abide: in me,’’ 
and they who thus are ‘in Christ,’’ are girded round with an 
impregnable wall, and clad in impenetrable mail. 

The same thing is meant by both commands. 
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To put on 


endow all who trust him with strength to overcome. ‘The 
whole armor of God”? is the only sure protection from ‘*‘ the 
wiles of the devil.” 
2. The armor is ‘* of God,”’ inasmuch as he is the giver of 
Wearing it, we are able to withstand the onrush of. any 
enemy, and, however sore the temptations which make the 
day “evil,’’ when they have spent their force we shall still 
stand, like some little band of soldiers, swept down on by 
clouds of eneniies, but discerned, after their assault has 
stormed itself in vain against them, standing erect and un- 
broken. Not to yield an inch of ground is victory. But, 
further, after each assault we have still to ‘‘ stand ”’ ready to 
receive the shock of a fresh charge, for cessation of temptation 
's not to be looked for here on earth. 
— — includes only one weapon of offense ; girdle, 
~~ astplate, shoes, shield, and helmet, are defensive armor. 
The ability to repel attack is the prime necessity for us. We 
may fancy Paul glancing at the soldier ‘* that kept him,’’ as he 


ory and taking each piece of his equipment as his eye falls 
it, 


it. 
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sede notes the firm girdle that braces his loins, and gives 
inn oar and vigor to the whole body. A loosely girt 
tighter sae be of little use. Men still buckle their belts 
which Prim they have a great strain to face. What is it 
oR thus brace us for conflict? ‘* Truth;’’ by which 

Ust understand not merely truthfulness, though that vir- 





7 the whole armor of God is identical with to be strong in the 
. Lord. The repeated and earnest counsel derives its urgency 
4 from the solemn thought of the fell foes, against whose assaults 
" no weapons forged in human workshops avail. If we had only 
4 to fight ** flesh and blood,’’ we might fight them w7¢/ flesh and 
. blood ; but, since the visible antagonists of our Christian life 
. are but the front-rank, under cover of which the main body 
. of unseen and superhuman foes advances, we require divine 
, strength to fight diabelical enemies. 

We need not inquire’ too curiously into the rank or prece- | 
1 dence of the foes enumerated here, but the fact is not to be 
: blinked that Paul here solemnly asserts the reality of evil 
: powers assailing and seeking to draw away the Christian sol- 
k dier. Former ages may have made too much of such foes, 
j but certainly this age makes too little. The thought of them 
j stimulates to greater watchfulness, and drives us to look for 
j our defense to Him who-has bound the strong man, and will 
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tue of sincerity is all-important, but the truth revealed in 
Jesus, and made our own by our reception of it in mind, 
heart, will, and practice. So acknowledged, the truth will 
knit our nature together, and give force to resist. It will 
stiffen our backs, and ‘‘unite our hearts’’ in successful 
conflict. 

The breastplate protected the most important parts of the 
body. As Paul looked meditatively at the legionary’s shining 


. corselet, sacred words came to his remembrance, which pre- 


dicted of the Messiah that he ‘‘ put on righteousness as a 
breastplate ’’ (Isa. 59: 17). The remembrance determined 
the meaning which he now gives to the breastplate, though 
in Thessalonians it represents ‘‘ faith and love.’’ These two 
are essential to Christian life ; and righteousness, which. here 
takes their place, is their result, and is, like them, essential. 
Therefore itis fitly taken as symbolized by the piece of armor 
which covers the most vital organs. 

The heavy military boot was a very important part of the 
soldier’s equipment. In ancient warfare, battles were de- 
cided very much by the weight of the masses of men that were 
hurled at each other, and the heavier men, with the firmer 
footing, were likely to be victors. Two things are needful for 
firm footing, —solid ground and strong shoes. We have rock 
to stand on; we may have shoes of ‘iron and brass,’’ if 
we will. 

‘* Preparation ’’ does not quite convey the meaning of the 
word here, which would be more intelligible if rendered 
‘* preparedness,’’—that is, a condition of readiness to meet 
every assault. Such preparedness is ‘‘ of the gospel,’’ inas- 
much as the gospel, believed, makes a man ready for all that 
may meet him, It does so because the gospel, believed, 
brings peace to heart and conscience, and breathes calm over 
the else discordant elements of our nature. 

The introduction of thoughts of peace into the midst of this 
imagery of war is.very striking, and suggests the great truth 
that a Christian may enjoy peace in the very hottest strife of 
battle. The gospel of peace makes us ready for war. 

Sitting in a chamber, a legionary would lay aside shield, 
helmet, and sword; and perhaps that is the reason why they 
come together here, and are placed after the articles which 
would not be laid aside. The shield to which faith is here 
likened was not the small, round target borne on the left arm, 
but the great rectangular defense, which was planted in front 
of a soldier, and sheltered his whole body. So complete a 
protection is simple trust. _ But it is so, not by reason of any 
virtue in itself, but by reason of what it trusts in, God is the 
true shield of his people, as many a psalmist sings, and faith 
hides us behind that sure shelter. The enemy flings fiery 
arrows, which would burn’as wellas wound. Sudden assaults 
of temptations which inflame passions, or of desires, are very 
dangerous, and as common as dangerous. The habit of frust 
wil, protect us from these, and -will ‘‘ quench ’’ incipient 
flames of hankering and longings as surely as a douche of cold 
water extinguishes a firebrand. 

Paul specifies fiery darts as the most fatal weapons of offense 
known: in antiquity. If he had lived now, he would probably 
have said ‘‘rifle bullets’’ or ‘‘shells.’’ The blessed truth 
contained in his metaphor is just the old familiar one, that 
trust in an almighty power brings Omnipotence to our help, 
and so puts a wall of fire round us which no evil thing can 
penetrate, 

The ‘‘ helmet of salvation ’’ the variation of the 
thought in Thessalonians, where: ‘* the hope of salvation ’’ is 
the helmet. Not only the hope of a future, complete salva- 
tion, but the possession of a present, germinal, and partial 
salvation, will keep our heads in the day of battle. And that 
salvation is ours as the result of faith, therefore it naturally 

follows faith here. Just as a full vessel has no room for any 
less noble liquor to be poured in than the wine which fills it, 
so a mind occupied and tranquil with a possessed salvation 
will be protected from the influx of sinful thoughts and temp- 
tations. 

The one offensive weapon completes the enumeration. 
Probably the legionary sitting by Paul had laid shield, helmet, 
and sword aside together. The keen-edged sword, with 
which we can slay temptations, is the ‘‘ word of God,’’ which 
the Spirit has inspired, and by which he speaks tous. If our 
heart and mind are familiar with it, and have its words at 
hand, like a sword which lies loose in its scabbard, ready to 
be drawn and flashed before sudden foes, they will not take 
us unawares. As Jesus in the desert struck at the tempter 
with the word of God, so we can not only defend ourselves, 
but rout our foes, if we have hidden that word in our hearts, 
and, ‘‘ by the word of his lips, keep us from the paths of the 
destroyer.’’ 

3. The Apostle closes with pointing to the way in which the 
armor must be worn and wielded. That way is prayer, con- 
tinual, varied in kind (*‘ a// prayer ’’), not only in the form of 
communion, but in that of direct ‘‘supplication,’’ as befits 
needy creatures and soldiers hard pressed, and, above all, 
prayer, which is nat the utterance of our own desires, but the 
voice of the indwelling Spirit, who makes intercession in the 
saints, with longings too deep to be all expressed by mortal 
tongue. If we thus pray, we shall put on the whole armor 
of God; if we do not, there will be joints in our armor, and 


recalls 


” 


the fatal arrow will find its way through them. A prayerless 
Christian would be like David in Saul’s great coat of mail; he 
could not use it, even if it were possible for him to get it on, 
which it is not. ° 

But our prayer is not only to have all these characteristics; — 
but, if it is to aid in encasing our limbs in the panoply of God, 
it must not be limited to petitions for ourselves, but must go 
farther afield, and pray for afl the brotherhood, who, like our- 
selves, are fighting with the commen fue. Concentrating our 
attention on ourselves is not the way to secure that we shall 
stand against the wiles of the Devil, for such concentration is 
one of the wiles. We must let our sympathies range over the 
whole battle-field ; and we help far-off combatants, as they 
help us, when we remember each other in prayer, 

The touching request which thegApostle makes on his owa 
behalf, and the allusion to his bonds, lend probability to the 
thought that, in the picture he has drawn, he was painting 
from the man round whose arm was the other end of the 
‘*chain.’’? But how indicative of his indomitable courage and 
absorption in his work is it that the only thing for which he 
wishes his friends to pray for him, is that utterance may be 
given him, and that he may speak his message boldly. Not 
deliverance, nor any alleviation of his lot, but rower to do his 
work, was his supreme desire. rc 

He was so completely ensconced behind the great shield of 
Faith that dreaded evils passed him by, and he had only this 
to wish for, that he might ‘‘ finish his course with joy, and the 
ministry, which he had received of Me Lord Jesus.’”” We 
We can receive suits of 
the same out of the same armory from which he was clad. 
May we all take the whole armor 
of God, and wear and wield it, ‘‘ praying always with all prayer 
and supplication in the Spirit ’’ ! 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 


know how he came by such armor. 


This lesson shows us how. 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LLD. 
Material Things Spiritually Significant 


HE Christian life finds illustration from every other kind 
of life. This is because the Christian life should per- 
vade every kind of life, present and to come. As Christ made 
every lost lamb, missed bit of money, sower of seed, sparrow, 
flower and cloud a part of his bible easy to be read, so he makes 
the ordinary incidents of military life full of helps to spiritual 
life. Paul had been so long intimately associated with soldiers 
that he was the man through whom the sevelation would most 
fittingly come. We see him interpreting to his soldier keepets 
the meaning that each piece of armor must bear to their 
Christian life in all the years to come. So each soldier had 
a personal bible before the Bible was made. 

Points : We have a real enemy to contend against (v. ¥2). 
This is not merely our own appetites, passions and lazinesses, 
Our adversary is wily enough to make us think that he does 
not exist. He seeks to make us unforgiving in order that he 
may get advantage over us (2 Gor. 2: 11). 

We are tempted to sins not named in the ten command- 
ments. Ask the class to name a dozen such. Gal. §:20 
will be suggestively helpful. 

Having such an enemy, and such a great field for his opera- ~ 
tion, naturally comes the exhortation to be strong in your 
friend the Lord, and in the power of his might. Then ye 
may be able to stand against all the wiles of the Devil (v. 11). 

To this end’ there has been provided a complete divine 
armor, Vulcan's shield for Achilles is nothing to it. Every 
pupil should know the name of every piece of this divine 
armor, and practice all the heavenly tactics. The pieces are, 
(1) truth in word; (2) righteousness, (which is truth ia 
act); (3) readiness in the gospel (its scriptural defenses 
and applications); (4) faith; (5) ability to hold the head 
up without fear; (6) the word of God; and (7) prayer a 
all times for all saints. Seven, the perfect number. Repeat 
them. Now we glory in the flag, feel the drum beat, see the 
Captain of our Salvation. 

Thus arméd we are not only able to stand fast ourselves im 
the evil day, but are able to help others, especially the 
preacher, even Paul (v. 20). Great as he is, he is greater for 
every one who prays for him. 

University Park, Colo. 


A> 
Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


INALLY, be strong in the Lord, and in the strength of 
his might (v. 10). Great and glittering armor is useless 
unless there be a strong man within it, and wielding it. The 
Christian is strong only as he is empowered in the Lord. Dr, 
Arnold of Rugby’s miotto was the true one,—‘* May God 
grant that I may labor with an entire confidence in him, and 
with none in myself without him !”’ 
That ye may be able to stand against the wiles of the devl 


























































































(vy. 11). To stand here means to stand as a soldier does, in 
military way, prepared and alert. ‘‘ Wiles’’ means strata- 
gem, cunning trickery. You will not be fought against in 
above-board fashion. Mark, too, how personal the Devil is 
in the Apostle’s thought. He is no nebulous, intangible prin- 
ciple of evil, no vague atmosphere, but a definite, purposeful 
antagonist. It is never wise to underrate your enemy, or to 
dissolve him into mist. , 

For our wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against 
the principalities, against the powers, against the world-rulers 
of this darkness, against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in 
the heavenly places (v. 12). Wrestling—it is not long-range 
fighting, it is foot-to-foot conflict. And we are to maintain 
the struggle, though we cannot plainly see. Dim but real 
forces are these hierarchiigs of evil the Apostle enumerates. 
He would not scare us, but he would warn us. One asked a 
young officer what he saw at the battle of Waterloo. ‘*Saw?’’ 
was the reply, ‘‘nothing but smoke.’’ ‘* What did you 
do?’’ ‘* Stood by my gun.’’ Thus we are to do, indistinct 
as those fighting against us may appear. 

Wherefore take up the whole armor of God, that ye may be 
able to withstand in the evil day, and, having done qll, to 
stand (vy. 13). When the evil day of temptation strikes, be 
sure you meet it fully armed. If you be never so well armed 
as to breast and feet, you will be in sad case if you have neg- 
lected to grasp your sword or put on your helmet. A fre- 
quent reason for defeat is the half-armed Christian. And 
thus fully armed, and withstanding the foe, do a//,—that is, 
fight to the finish. Press the fight, drive your competitor from 
the field, and s¢and,—that is, hold your ground. I was trav- 
eling through Alsace and Lorraine just after the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. I noticed that the provinces conquered from France 
were by the Germans kept and held. Such ought to be the 
manner of the Christian warfare. What territory of our na- 
ture we have wrested from the dominion of evil, over that we 
are to keep the flag of the right steadily flying. 

Having girded your loins with truth (v. 14). When he 
harnessed himself, the first thing the Roman soldier did was 
to buckle’ around himself the tough, mailed, leather belt, 
whence all the rest of his armor, in a measure, hung. Truth 
here is conviction. Conviction must be to you like that hard, 
strong belt. You must believe somewhat; you must be ready 
to say credo, and even, if need be, to write it with your 
heart’s blood, Poor perbapses will not do in any real con- 
flict, 

And having put on the breasiplate of righteousness (v, 14). 
Live according.to your truth, and you have-put on dense and 
shining breastplate. How undefended necessarily is that 
man who professes gne thing and lives another! A child can 
discover his defenselessness. He cannot stand even a gibe, 

And having shod your feet with the preparation of the gospel 
of peace (v. 15). They told me that one of the main reasons 
why the Prussians were so able to triumph over the French, 
in the Franco-Prussian contest, was because the Prussians 
could always outmarch the French. The secret was that the 


\ Prussians were so much better shod. Each Prussian soldier 
had a'shoe made specially for him, and accurately fitted to his 


foot ; while the French soldier had to pick out the best fitting 
shoe he could from an indiscrimate pile of contract shoes. 
Look out for your sandals, O Christian soldier! It will not 
do to be caveless about them. I think the sandals intended 
here are sandals of ‘‘ preparedness,’’—that is, ready obe- 
dience." Who of us has not discovered that, when we quickly 
put our feet in the way commanded, it is as though they were 
shod against the stones and thorns of the way. 

Withal taking up the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be 
able to quench all the fiery darts of the evil one (vy. 16). 1 
think that witha’ may mean over al/. The great shield 
covers over the soldier. It is his chief weapon of defense. 
And what a shield faith is! | I asked Mr. Spurgeon once how 
he was going to provide against certain great contingencies. 
You may be sure he himself would do all he could. But I 
saw him lift the shield of faith, and hide himself behind it, as 
he began to tell me about the Almighty Lord, whom he 
trusted, and who had never failed him. And as I saw that 
shield upreared, I could begin to understand how he, behind 
it, could be so confident and glad and strong. 

And take the helmet of salvation (v.17). In 1 Thessa- 
lonians 5 : 8, the Apostle writes, ‘‘ and for a helmet, the hope 
of salvation.’’ That makes plain the meaning here, In this con- 
flict I am to arm myself with hope ; I am not to expect defeat, 
but victory ; I am to press this fight with a high heart. One of 
the greatest generals of modern times always went into battle 
expecting to conquer,—and that was main reason why he did. 

And the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God: 
with all prayer and supplication (vs. 17, 18). 
the offensive weapon of the Christian soldier. Satan came to 
Jesus with tempting suggestion, and at once he was thrust 
through with the sword of the Spirit,—‘‘It is written.” 
Against the thrusts of that sword Satan could not stand. 
Let us thus wield it ; let us know it that we may thus wield it. 
With the upward cai] of prayer, and with the outward thrust 
of the sword of the Spirit, and with all.our armor on, we may 
be both invulnerable and vanquishing. 

Philadelphia. 


That sword is 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


AUL was a great warrior. He constantly thought of him- 
self as a soldier of Jesus Christ. This lesson is full of 
terms of battle, and we must look in detail at the weapons of 
which Paul speaks, for they are such as we ourselves need 
every day. Some of the pieces of armor are for defense, and 
some for attack. 
See first the girdle of truth. 
of strength, 


The girdle was for the sake 
So Paul tells us to strengthen ourselves with a 
girdle of truth. That means that we are never to deal in false- 
hood of word or deed. In this way we grow strong for the 
fight with sin. 

Then comes the breastplate of righteousness. This is to 
defend us from the attacks of the adversary. This breast- 
plate comes first, from the righteousness of faith in Jesus 
Christ. When Satan says to us, ** You are a sinner, and can- 
not be saved,’’ we reply, ‘‘ Yes, we are sinners, but we have 
through God’s mercy the righteousness of his Son, and so we 
stand complete in him.’’ Then, too, there is the personal 
righteousness which all believers must have, which comes from 
obedience to their Master. 

See next the foot-gear. This is the preparation of the gos- 
pel of peace. What does that mean? It means that, like our 
Master, we must be peacemakers ; for, many times, the best 
way to fight is not to fight at all. This may seem paradoxical, 
but it is true. Nations are very slowly learning this, and we 
have much talk of arbitration, The day will come when men 
will wonder that they ever settled disputes by killing each 
other. So too, the day will come when church-members will 
wonder that ever there could be such a thing as a ‘* church 
quarrel.’’ 

Next the apostle speaks of the shield of faith. He think 
very much of this, for he says, ‘‘ Above all, taking the shield of 
faith.’’ What did the soldier use his shield for? To ward off 
the darts of the enemy. So we must use faith. If Satan says to 
us, when we are in trouble, ‘‘God has forgotten you, and cast 
you off,’’ we can by faith reply, ‘‘ No; God has said, I will 
never leave you, nor forsake you’’ (Heb. 13: §). Or if 
Satan says ‘* You will never be able to hold out, and may as 
well give it up first as last,’’ we can by faith answer, ‘* No; 
I can do all things through Christ who strengtheneth me.’’ 
In whatever circumstances we are, faith will always be able to 
ward off the darts of our foe. 

Next comes the helmet of salvation; By this I think that 
Paul means that we are to ‘* show our colors.’’ The helmet 
is the most conspicuous thing that the soldier wore, and this 
should be the most prominent thing about the believer, that 
he ‘wears his colors so that all men see to whose army he be- 
longs. 

Now look for a moment at the piece of offensive armor, 
the sword. What is this? It ig the Word of God. To-day 
we are studying it. This means that the Christian must know 
how towield bis Bible, for it is the sword of the Spirit. Jesus 
used it, and so have all who have won the victory over sin 
and Satan, Do you use it, you young believer? If not, you 
will be defeated most surely. 

But note, all this armor must be used with much prayer. 
Look at verse 18, and you will see this. 
fear that the whole outfit will be useless. 
be victors all along the line. 

Note : There is noarmor for the back. Why not? Simply 
because Paul never dreamed that a true believer would ever 
turn his back to the enemy. ¥ 


Wew York City. 


Without prayer, I 
With it, we shall 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


{Editer’s Note.—Full information about this course of studies 
may be found in The Sunday School Times for January 9, 1897. 
The Editor will send free to any one, upon request, a leafiet ex- 
piaining the course, and embodying suggestions for the conduct 
of a Bible class. But this leaflet is only suggestive, and each 
week's issue of The Sunday Schoo! Times will! needed by every 
member of a class that is following the course. Free specimen 
copies of any one issue of The Sunday Schoo! Times will be sent, if 
desired. A carefully prepared list of books, helpful tor further 
study, with brief comment upon their scope and relative value, 
will also be sent free, upon request, to those who follow the 
course. The books themselves may be purchased from The 
Sunday School Times. Questions which teachers may wish to 
ask, in connection with their study or teaching, are invited by 
the Editor. When of sufficient general interest, they will be an- 
swered in the paper; if an answer by mail is desired, a two-cent 
stamp should enclosed.] 


[The references in brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday Schdol Times.]} 


Ephesians, 


I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.} 

The best way of preparing the lesson for to-day is to read 
carefully the whole Epistle to the Ephesians. Only thus can 
the concluding thought, selected for the lesson, be fully ap- 
preciated. The following ontline may serve to guide the 
reading : 

1. The Eternal Plan of Redemption (1 : 3 to 2: 22). (1.) 






Nover! 






Praise to God for it (1 : 3-14) ; (z) thankfulness for the : 




















ani 
faith of his Christian readers, and prayer that it be en): Rs; t 
ened (1: 15-23); (3) what divine grace had done {oy might ba 
(2: 1-10; (4) for those redeemed through Christ a)| Outwany «the lov 
distinctions break down (2: 11-22). elf the | 
2. The Apostolic Privilege of Preaching it (3 : 1-21). (1) Ephesian 
Paul permitted to proclaim this precious but hitherto my to come. 
rious truth (3 : 1-13); (2) his longing that they may lay holg of the Ey 
of it completely (3 : 14-21). you to W 
3. The Christian Ideal of Life thereby Established (4:1 counsels 
6:9). (1.) It calls for forbearance and unity and grow kindness 
(4: 1-16); (2) to put on the * new man ”’ (4: 17-32), (3) all these 
cultivate a spirit of love, purity, dignity, sobriety, thankfulneg all to **' 
(5 : 1-21; (4) to let Christian motives dominate domestic lig not forge 
(§ : 22 to 6: 9). dren ant 
4. The Christian's Call—to stand firmly for all that it im by the lo 
plies, shielded by divine armor (6 : 10-20). hood’s b 
5. Conclusion (6: 21-24). Be St 
II. QuEsTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion. some on 
[For the leader to allot in advance to members of the class. who ha 
Books of reference (see Editor’s Note above). cheer w' 
Sabatier, 229-240 ; Dods, “ Introduction,”’ 121-127 ; Cony, own po’ 
beare, chapter 25; Farrar, ‘* Paul,’’ chapter 52, “Me did him 
sages,”’ 325-339; Candlish, “Epistle of Paw) to the Eph. teachers 
sians ’’ {Hand-Books for Bible Classes). He hac 
1. Circumstances of Writing. (1.) How much can oy _ 
learn regarding this from the letter itself? how on 
2. The Central Theme of the Letter. (2.) 1s the let oad 
theological or personal? Did Paul start out to make a sta. can - 
ment about redemption through Christ, or to give encourage. “ig 
ment to his Christian readers in their daily life by helping then able 4 
to realize what Christ had done for them? [Outline Studig: — 
1, 4; Ul, 1.] board ¢ 
3. Subordinate Themes. (3.) ‘* The mystery of Christ,” use of 
In what sense did Paul call it a ‘‘ mystery’’ ? [Riddle: y, 19] me or 
(4.) ‘* The privilege of preaching it.’”’ Why did it seem o - 
Paul such a wonderful boon? (5.) ‘* The necessity of striy. ie Ge 
ing to comprehend it ’’ (1: 18ff.; 3: 18f.). Does Paul hare Gone, 
in mind a more than intellectual comprehension? ({6.) “The aay 
Christian ideal of life.” How might it be summed up ins — 
onl? hurled 
4. Keynates. (7.) Notice the repetition of such phrases ss tefl 
‘*the heavenly places,’’ ** fulness,’’ ‘* power,’’ ‘ grace,” adie 
What others might be added ? ody 
5. Zhe Whole Armor of God. (8.) 1s this armor defensive bey 
or offensive ? [Riddle: v. 17. McLaren: 1, § 2. Hoyt: ane 2 
vs. 17, 18.] (9.) Does Paul urge the Christian to resist dl eae 
forms of temptation, shielded by the realities of Christian er- aa 
perience, or to vigorously oppose the forces of evil? [Riddle: % 
v. 12. Geikie: § 7, 8. McLaren: 2, last §.] (10.) Inhis o— 
opinion, is this defensive armor sufficient ? a. 
III. THe LEADING THOUGHTS. ; 7 
Farrar terms this epistle ‘‘ the most sublime, the most pr of Ge 
found, the most advanced and final utterance of St. Pauls om 
gospel to the Gentiles ’’ {Riddle : J 3}. a: 
The most sublime truths.of Christianity are the best pos- —- 
ble inspiration fot the practical obligations of every-day lik. Ld 
[Outline Studies : III, 2.] P. 
Can we conceive of better directions for sitting (2 : 6) sti 
walking (4: 1, 17; 5: 2, 8ff.), or standing (6: 14, 14), tha ial 
Paul gives ? ; we 
New Haven, Conn. fax 
Xow Stan 
ing 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher lov 


By Faith Latimer ing 


HO wrote the verses of our lesson for to-day? From 
what letter of Paul’s are the selected verses taken’ ay 
To whom is the Epistle addressed? Paul calls them the ers 
‘* saints which are at Ephesus, and the faithful in Christ Jesus.” Ch 
How long did Paul stay in Ephesus? What beautiful temple 
was there? Refer to Lesson 9 of the third quarter, questiot 
ing upon Paul’s work in Ephesus, and where he preached 
while there. Ask some scholar to tell of the worship @ 
Diana, the silver shrines, and why Paul was charged with 
juring the trade of the silversmiths. Paul ‘loved the Christi 
in Ephesus, where he labored for three years, and they loved 
him. When Paul could not go to them on his last journey” 
Jerusalem, who met him on the shore at Miletus, to hear his 
farewell? When Paul was in his hifed house in Rome, loo 
ing back over his life, his heart turned to the church in Ephe 
sus, the place where he had been permitted to do miraculo# 
work, to heal the sick and do wonders where magicians used 
their charms and curious arts. Intermediate teachers should 
read and reread the Epistle to the Ephesians, so should thes 
scholars, and be able to tell some of the special points in the 
letter, as well as the meaning of the chosen lesso”. be 
whom, in the Ephesian church, did Paul address words af 
love and instruction?’ He named them all. He belie 
that the grace of Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit « 
needed in every home and every heart, that Christian lov¢ 
duty should rule in each life. 
Words of Grace and Blessing.—First of all, Pau! wrote d 
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+ and peace, which are made to abound through Jesus 
Christ; then he gave thanks for their faith, praying that they 
might have wisdom in the knowledge of him, might know 
«the love of Christ which passeth knowledge.’’? Calling him- 
self the prisoner of the Lord, he gave instruction, not for the 
Ephesians only, but a rich legacy to all who read in ages yet 
to come. Carefully look from the fourth chapter to the end 
cf the Epistle, and see how earnestly he Writes, ‘‘ I beseech 
you to walk worthily, forbearing one another in love.’’ Paul’s 
counsels were all practical, encouraging honesty, industry, 
kindness, purity, good temper, thanksgiving. You can find 
al) these virtues taught with his persuasive pen, often urging 
gli to ** walk in love, even as Christ also loved you. He did 
not forget any whom he might help. Husbands and wives, chil- 
dren and parents, masters and servants, all were remembered 
py the lonely prisoner who had long been away from his child- 
hood’s home. 

Be Strong. —When you are tired or discouraged, does not 
some one chide your tears, and say, ‘‘ Brace up’’? So Paul, 
who had had times of trial and weakness, sounds a note of 
cheer when he bids all to ** be strong in the Lord,’’ not in their 
own power, but ‘* in the strength of his might.’’ Paul always 
did himself as he bade others to do ; he was not one of those 
teachers who can always furnish a word, but not an example. 
He had learned in whose strength to trust, and had said, 
“ When I am weak, then am I strong.’’ But he also directs 
how one may gain strength for the werk of the Master who 
said to his disciples, ‘‘ Abide in me ’’ and ‘* Without me ye 
can do nothing.”’ 

Put on the Whole Armor of God.—The teacher may be 
able to have pictures of ancient armor, or, at least, some de- 
scription and representation on the board, or cut out of paste- 
board a shield, breastplate, helmet, and sword, explaining the 
Who was the giant in a coat-of-mail who defied 
the armies of Israel? The scholars will be interested to read 
the account of his armor in 1 Samuel, chapter 17. Perhaps, 
in the talks Paul had with the soldiers who never left him 
alone, there were stories of their battles and lives in camp. 
They could show how they wore or used each weapon of 
defense, how darts tipped with fire or poisoned arrows were 
hurled at them from some besieged town their army waited to 
conquer; how, with feet shod with stout, well-fitting sandals, 
they scaled -rocky heights or filed through mountain-passes. 
Paul had learned that all knowledge, every power of mind or 
body, could be used for Christ ; and, as he heard of conflicts 
and well-fought victories, he showed how one who has en- 
listed for Christ’s service must be brave and true. As the 
girdle bound the flowing garments, fitting the body to give 
strength in standing firm or fleetness in a race, so true, firm 
purpose must bind together all actions for the Master. Faith 
must be the shield to protect from temptations of doubt and 
sin, which come like fiery darts. 

The Word of God:—Rules for life-service are in the word 
of God, which is called the sword of the Spirit, with its direct- 
ness and sure promises of victory, What would be the fate 
of a soldicr who.allowed-his lance to tust, and his unused sword 
to. be dim and dull in its sheath? |More foolish and cowardly 
is the one whe lets his Bible be unread and forgotten. 

Praying Always.—The faithful soldier will be ever on the 
watch against attack, keeping his eye on the commander, 
ready to follow wherever he leads. Jesus bade his disciples, 
‘Watch ye at every season, making supplication, that ye may 

escape all these things that shall come to pass, and to 
stand before the Son of man.’’ Living in the spirit of believ- 
ing prayer, that any time, anywhere, can send a thought of 
love and trust, a petition, to the Captain of our Salvation, is 
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use of each. 


for those who would wear the whole armor of God, and, hav- 
ing done all, tostand. Paul asked little from his friends, —not 
that they should interfere in his behalf when he came to his 
trial, not for gifts and comforts to make his prison life easier, 
only for their prayers that a prisoner in bonds might have 
grace to speak fearlessly and win others to become soldiers of 
Christ, in warfare against disobedience and sin. 
Louisville, Ay. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 
OR preparation, show a picture of a soldier. 


F 


either 


If any of 


peculiar dress, arms, and duties. 
him what to do, 


He should be strong, and, to be of any use, 


TY 
soldiere T : 
“ers. There are many kinds. 
Man 
re 
to suc 
etc. 
Paul. 
how P: 
I 






the class have seen a real soldier, talk about him, but in 
case develop by the conversation that soldiers have 
He has a captain, who tells 


‘ust obey instantly. Our soldiers are called United States 
' Show a picture of a Ro- 
soldier, even one cut from a quarterly will answer, thus 
alling a brave, patient man, who was chained for two years 

i aone. Cut from stiff paper the helmet, breastplate, 
and print upon one side the Christian name bestowed by 
Provide also a girdle. Try to help the children to see 
aid fre soldiers looked, by pinning up successively each 
aoa rmor, the plain side out, explaining its use at the 

~ Mme, and telling that all together made a kind of steel 
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dress, called armor. The picture lesson-card for this lesson 
has a fairly good representation of a knight in full armor, 
which may do, if nothing else can be obtained. These sol- 
diers did not fight against guns and cannon, which are familiar 
to our children, so that some knowledge of arrows? darts, and 
javelins and spears must be supplied by object or picture. 

Depict Paul as often talking with his soldiers of the battles 
they had experienced ; of this dent in the helmet, this dart- 
mark in the shield; of the great captains they had had, and 
that he in return told of his Captain, and of another kind of 
fight quite as hard. That he must have often thought about sol- 
diers and their armor. Tell that he wrote a letter to friends in 
Ephesus, and told them something about his kind of fight. 
All children are conscious of this struggle, as experienced in 
their efforts to do right; nor are they always victorious, so 
they will understand Paul’s plan to help in this battle of right- 
doing. They were all to be soldiers, with Jesus Christ for the 
captain, who had armor to give every one who wished for it. 
Describe this fight and this armor as making for the joy and 
good of every one, and not for their pain or hurt, like the 
other kind. 

Reverse the pieces of armor one at a time, telling their 
names and uses ; as, for example, the helmet kept the head 
safe from harm. Show how important that was, adding that 
to know that Jesus has saved us from sin is just like a helmet, 
for it makes us safe, and so we are strong to attend to all the 
other things. 

Then the breastplate of doing right,—how happy it makes 
our hearts! Emphasize the beauty of the peace sandals and 
the girdle (sash) of truth ; not simply speaking the truth, — 
the sword of God’s word will be the verses learned at home 
and ‘at Sunday-school, that help us to fight the evil and ‘‘ hold 
fast the good.’’ 

Then the duties of the soldiers must be talked about. Their 
His soldiers are calied Christians, 
and his banner may be shown, described, or drawn upon the 
blackboard,—a white one, bearing the word ‘‘ Love.’’ I have 
seen a large white banner of this description, which was used 
occasionally in a large mission school. 


captain is Christ Jesus. 


It was brought in by- 
several scholars during the singing of ‘‘ Onward, Christian 
soldiers,’’ or a song of like import, and then, in a reverent 
way, they all said, ‘‘ Jesus is our captain ; his banner over us 
is love,’’ and saluted the flag. 

The Christian home bands. The school may be divided 
into companies, on duty for a day at a time or for the ensuing 
week. Let the children choose what they will be,—-peace- 
sandal soldiers (involving kind words, cheerful looks and 
tones, no quarreling, no walking in wrong ways), or truth, 
soldiers, or right-doing soldiers ; and to each band the same 
weapon—‘‘ Love one another,’’ or, ‘‘ Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you ’’—may be given. Such ser- 
vige must be purely voluntary. 

Remind the class that the armor on Paul’s soldiers often 
had spots and dents upon it, and show that when little soldiers 
forget to ask Jesus for help, and tease, quarrel, disobey, etc., 
something like those spots and dents comes upon their armor, 
bnt that asking forgiveness and trying harder will help to 
banish them: And teach the Golden Text, illustrating it by 
the power to do that children feel when supported by a father’s 
might (meaning everything that the father is to the child). 

Lawrence, Kan. 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


AVE on the board the words ‘‘ Be strong,’’ and the first 
column of four words. 

What a fine thing it is to be strong! (Refer to some inci- 

dent illustrating physical strength or endurance. ) 


Especially 
‘for a soldier. 


Indeed, it is the duty of a soldier to be strong, 
for otherwise he cannot do what is expected of him. Whose 


soldiers are we? Then it is our duty to be strong in the 
Lord. 
Some of us soldiers are weak,—wounded with the ‘‘ fiery 


” 


Whose fault? What should we have 
(Run briefly over the pieces of armor mentioned.) 
The value of armor is that it 4eeps us we//, whole, unwounded. 
What is better than to recover from wounds? What is better 
than to fall ? 

What are soldiers for,—to march and stand in line? To 
fight, we need a weapon. Using a weapon makes the soldier 
strong by keeping him dusy. 
What is our weapon ? 


darts 
put on? 


of temptation. 


He has no time to be afraid. 
The Sunday-school is the Christian 
soldier’s drilling-ground, where he learns how to use the 
sword of the Spirit.” Some of Christ's soldiers wouid be bet- 
ter fighters if they had stayed till they had learned the drill. 

What does Paul say of prayer? (v. 18.) Prayer is the voice 
A soldier who does not trust his leader is not strong. 
Trast keeps us érwe. 

What did Paul ask his friends to pray for,—his release, his 
comfort, his health? These (vs. 19, 20) are the words of a 
brave man. Courage is a duty, because the soldier has to 
stand Arm. Others*may fly; he must stand. 
for Christian courage in your warfare ? 


of trust. 


Is there need 


yourselves, and in the power of your mig/?."’ 







Some people would say the Golden Text, ‘ Be strong in 
Say it correctly 
(Ats). 


In that strength, what sball we win ? 


BE STRONG 





ARMOR 
WEAPON 
TRUST 
| COURAGE 


WELL 
BUSY 
TRUE 
FIRM 


KEEPS 
US 





HIS MIGHT 





Trenton, N. /. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘Onward, Christian soldiers."’ 

*‘Am 1 a soldier of the cross?"’ 

** Stand up, stand up for Jesus."’ _ 

‘* Ho, my comrades, see the signal."’ 

‘Soldiers of Christ, arise."’ 

‘Stand up, my soul, shake off thy fears." 

** My soul, be on thy guard.”’ 

‘‘ Awake ! awake ! the Master now is calling us."’ 


KY 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


sir HE Wuo.e ArMor.’’—For two thousand years there 
was very slight modification in ancient armor and 
weapons, such as we find them described by the poet Homer. 
His description, not only of the armor and weapons, but also of 
the order of putting them cn, corresponds closely with the pas- 
sage before us, Thé old Greek warrior put on over his shirt, or 
tunic, first his greaves, then his breastplate, which was often in 
two pieces, joined in the middle, then the girdle, his shield is 
slung on his arm, his short sword girt on his left side. He 
then puts on his helmet, and, lastly, he takes his spear in his 
hand. This last, though common both to the Greek and 
Roman soldier, is not mentioned by Paul, and yet it may well 
stand for the last spiritual weapon that he mentions, — prayer, to 
which he has not assigned any parallel. It is interesting to 
note that, while Paul speaks of the feet being shod, Homer 
mentions greaves. We have abundant illustrations in ancient 
friezes and other sculpture of the Greek soldier, who is tepre- 
sented with bare feet, but his legs cased in greaves, made, 
probably, of raw leather; but similar representations of the 
Roman soldier always show him with the calves unprotected, . 
but the feet with stout. sandals strapped and fastened bya 
number of broad thongs, as far as the small of the leg, wound 
round the ankle, so that the foot was perfectly protected. 
Armor, in the earliest times, appears to have been chiefly made 
of leather, though bronze was employed at a very early period, 
Chain armor, formed of small iron rings, was introduced later, 
though before the Roman period. Kings and great men, in 
the early period, employed gilded bronze, or even pure gold, 
for defensive armor, as may be seen in the wonderful collec- 
tion from the tombs of Agamemnon and his family, now in the 
museum at Athens. The short sword and spear were of 
bronze in his day. Other differences between the man-at- 
arms of Homer and the soldier on whom Paul looked were 
that, instead of the Greek short sword, the Roman had a 
longer one, more like the modern one, and that his shield, 
The 


introduction of firearms gradually led to the discontinuance 


instead of being oval, was generally oblong and convex. 


of all defensive armor except the helmet and the breastplate, 
Until 


forty years ago, Homer's description would have well fitted a 


which still linger in some European heavy cavalry. 


Japanese soldier. 

‘*Frery Darts.’’—Known by the Romans as ma/leol, 
were considered among the most dangerous weapons of war- 
They were of the shape of a hammer, the head of which 
was hollow, and filled with slow-burning combustibles, which 


fare. 


were lighted immediately before being shot from a bow, in 
order to set fire to the buildings of the enemy. 


The College, Durham, England. 
A> 
Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


HE Letrer.—Where was Paul when he wrote this letter? 
To whom was it written? What was the purpose of 

the letter? When was it written? 
2. THE WHOLE ARMOR 10, 


sources of strength do some men seek? 


(vs. 


11).—What worldly 
What is it to be 






























































































**strong in the Lord’’? Why must we put on. the whole 
armor of God? How does the devil make his attack ? 

3. Tue Ficut (vs. 12, 13).—How does it sometimes seem 
as if we were struggling against flesh and blood? Why is 
the Christian’s true conflict always on the spiritual plane ? 
Why is the first thing a soldier must learn the power to with- 
Stand? 

4. GIRDLE AND BREASTPLATE (v. 14).—What did the girdle 
do for an old-time soldier ?_ How does truth act like a girdle 
for the Christian soldier? Why is the breastplate so impor- 
tant a piece of armor? Why must a Christian soldier first of 
all be righteous himself ? 

5. SANDALS AND SHIELD (vs. 15, 16).—What kind of foot- 
gear was worn by the Roman soldier? How is the gospel like 
sandals? Why is it called the gospel ‘‘of peace’’? What 
were the ‘‘fiery darts ’’ of ancient warfare? What are some 
of the weapons of the adversary that may be warded off by 
faith ? 

6. He_met AND SworpD (v. 17).—Why is the helmet a 
supremely necessary part of the armor? Whence comes our 
Salvation? Why is only one weapon mentioned in this cata- 
log? How is the Bible like a sword? How may one learn 
to use it aggressively ? What in his circumstances at this time 
probably suggested to Paul this series of comparisons ? 

7. WATCHING AND PRAYING (vs, 18-20),—What does 
prayer do for the Christian soldier? Why must watching be 
added? Why did Paul need the prayers of the Ephesians? 
What do you learn from the gbjects of prayer he set before 
them? Why did he call himself an ‘‘ ambassador in bonds ’’ ? 


For the Superintendent 


1. Who wrote our lessog? To whom? 2. To what: did 
he compare the Christian’s outfit? 3. What is the Christian’s 
girdle? breastplate ? sandals? shield? helmet? sword? 4. 
Against whom does the Christian fight? 5. Whence comes 
his strength? (Golden text.) 


——— 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 

1..To whom were the words of this lesson originally written 
by Paul? 2. To what part of the armor did Paul compare 
‘faith? truth? peace? salvation? righteousness? the Bible? 
3. For what purpose did he wish the Ephesians to wear this 
' spiritual armor? 4. How constant in prayer did Paul urge 


the Ephesians to be? 5. What prayers did he ask them to‘ 


raise in his behalf ? 


Boston. 
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Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


AUL writes from Rome of saints in Cesar’s household. 

As that household was a body of soldiers, the profession 

of the soldier was not proscribed in the Apostolic Church. If 

it had been, the Apostle and bis Master would not have drawn 

from it analogies to explain the kingdom of God and the Chris- 

tian life. They never sought such analogies in things which 
were morally wrong. 

All through the Bible the-comparison of the life of divine 
Service to the warfare of the soldier is put forward. The 
comparison of the pilgrimage has been the favorite one in 
later Christian literature, especially since Bunyan. But the 
only pilgrimage the Bible presents is one itself a warfare, —the 
march of an armed caravan across the desert, with enemies on 
every hand. 

The analogy the Apostle here employs, drawn from the 
Roman soldier’s armor, is commonly taken as illustrating the 
life of the individual Christian. It is, however, equally true 
for the Church of God. It is a fighting body, as he reminded 
the Corinthians in an earlier time (2 Cor. 10: 4), and these 
Ephesians also (Eph. 6: 12). Even here the exhortation is 
to the whole body, that they should clothe themselves in. this 
armor. For the true church is always a beleagured city, be- 
set by its spiritual enemies, and maintaining its existence only 
by resistance to them. A church which has no fighting to do 
with foes outside its walls is liable to begin fighting within, 
brother against brother. Nothing keeps the peace at home, in 
its case, so well as war abroad. It needs all these weapons of 
preparedness, faith, prayer, and salvation, to maintain itsetf 
against the enemies of God,—the world, the flesh, and the 
Devil. The rise of mission work, which is one form of this 
warfare, is said by a Unitarian critic to have saved the ortho- 
dox churches from selfishness and uselessness, from the moral 
torpor which precedes death. Equally great was the benefit 
our churches reaped from the home-mission struggle with Satan 
for the Mississippi Valley in the first half of the present century. 
A church lives by outgoing in gift and in battle ; dies by gather- 
ing in to itself. When it ceases to fight, it dies. 

Philadelphia. 
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Lesson Summary 


HAINED to an attendant soldier, as Paul doubtless was, 
military metaphors naturally creep into his writings. 

The sturd} strength and complete equipment of those guards 
could not but impress Paul. As they represent the might of 
Rome, so every Christian represents the might of God. The 
Devil, with his principalities and powers, with his world-rulers 
and spiritual hosts, is as formidable against Christ as any foe 
of Rome against her sway. The Christian needs God’s armor 
as the soldier needed Rome’s. Girdle and breastplate, sandal 
and shield, helmet and sword, are needed by both, that they 
may withstand the foe, and stand victorious at the last. For 
the spiritual combatant all prayer at all seasons, for all saints 
and in the Spirit, must be watchfully persevered in. So will 
the Word, which is the sword of the Spirit, be wielded 
effectively, as it ought to be, and victory will crown the effort. 


= 
Added Points 


Physical strength befits the soldier, and spiritual strength 
the man of God. Both increase by careful cultivation. 

Each soldier or policeman going on duty makes sure he 
has each item of equipment, Each Christian should be sure 
he has his whole armor. 

God provides the complete armor, but each man for himself 
takes or neglects it. 

All prayer and supplication, exercised at all seasons and for 
all saints, secure the true fighting force in God’s armies. 

Many a battle has been well fought in bonds. By God's 
help, liberty is found in prison cells. 





The Sunday School Times stands ready to supply its 
readers with any books that they may desire to purchase, 
—religious or secular, old or new, and by whomsoever 
published. An order for a book should be addressed to 
Book Department of The Sunday School Times, 1031 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. It should state the full 
title of the book, the name of the author, and the name 
and address of the publisher, if. possible, and should be 
accompanied by the amount necessary to cover the pub- 
lisher’s advertised price, if known. No charge will be 
made for postage or delivery. 
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Life of Benjamin Jowett * 


earl acl JOWETT played so great a part in the 
intellectual life of England, and left so compara- 
tively little to exemplify the nature of his power, that a 
biography is needed to explain it to posterity. And even 
his contemporaries require it in some measure. A volume 
of sermons, a commentary on some of Paul's Epistles, a 
contribution to Essays and Reviews, and two fing trays- 
lations from the Greek, are not enough to explain the 
reverence and deference with which he was always 
named by many of the greatest men of his day. Drs. 
“Abbott and Campbell give us an adequate explanation 
in their handsome and interesting volumes, The Life and 
Letters of Benjamin Jowett. 

The first point in the explanation is that Jowett came 
into prominence and even leadership in Oxford at a 
critical time, when the force of the Tractarian movement 
had spent itself, and the younger minds were searching 
for a new direction for the output of their energy. Jow- 
ett, as the interpreter of Hegel and Baur to young Ox- 
ford, no less than of Plato, came to the front at once, 
and for a time seemed able to do what he pleased with 
the movable minds of the university. He met his check 
in the disturbance of 1861, when High and Low joined 
hands against Essays and Reviews. But he still stood 
for what was nicknamed the Neologian school, as dis- 
distinctly as Pusey for the Tractarians. He won this 
place by no deep spiritual insight into the problems of 
his time. Although distinctly and spontaneously a reli- 
gious nature, he was neither prophet nor-saint. He 
neither gave men fresh watchwords for the battle, nor 
inspired them by the example of a singular and impres- 
sive devotion to duty. 

A second source of his influence was his work as a 
teacher of the young. He had great difficulties to over- 
come in his natural shyness and bruskness. But he set 





* The Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D., and Lewis Camp- 
bell, M.A., LL.D. 2 vols. Large 8vo, illustrated, pp. xii, 446; viii, 


499. New York : E. P. Dutton & Co. Bro. 
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a high ideal before him as a teacher, aiming at Personal, 
human relations with his pupils, and in most cases suc. 
ceeding. Hence the passionate attachment to him 
which most of his pupils formed, in spite of a sever 
of exaction which he exercised, or perhaps even because 
of it, since they saw him equally exacting with himself 

Nor were his’relations less happy with others Outside 
his acadeinic world. The finest trait in his Character 
was a genius for friendships of the unselfish and gene. 
rous kind. This element of charm drew to him the Most 
various people. The Tennysons, Browning, Mazzinj, 
George Eliot, and many besides, were of ‘his circle. As 
death snatched most away, their loss aged him, and yet 
others took their places. To the last of his days he was 
the object of a loving care and forethought, whig 
cheered the old age of this wifeless, childless, much. 
loved teacher. 

Like his books, his letters and the record of his cog. 
versations give us little to carry away. He was neither 
a deep thinker nor a brilliant epigrammatist. His at. 
tude toward historic Christianity was rather a sense of 
the difficulties it offers to the critical intellect, than of its 
power over the heart of mankind. Yet Augustine 
a Kempis, Baxter's Saints’ Rest, Bunyan's Grace 
Abounding, and Pascal's Pensées, were his Sunday 


reading. He had got Christianity «‘ by heart,’’ in spitg 
of his head. 
a> 
Fletcher of Saltoun. By G. W. T. Omond. [Famous Scot 
Series. No. XII.] (8vo, pp. 160. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 75 cents. ) 


By Sir George Douglas. [Famous 
Scots Series. No. XIII.] (8vo, pp. 158. New York : Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 75 cents. ) 

Scotsmen believe in their countrymen, hold up their 
reputations, and write their lives, as do no other people 
who use the English language. The excellent series 
here. noticed illustrates this rule. Mr. Omond's life of 
Fletcher of Saltoun deals with a man made famous bya 
saying and a proposal,—the saying, ‘‘ Let me write the 
ballads of a country, and I care not who makes its 
laws ;'' the proposal, to reduce the bulk of his country- 
men to slavery as the only way of getting them to work. 
Besides this, the man led a stirring life in a disturbed 
time, sharing in the Whig plot to oust James I! from 
the succession, in the expeditions of Monmouth and of 
William III to England, in the Darien scheme, and in 
the opposition to a legislative union of England and 
Sgotland. Yet there is not much to tell about him.— 
The Edinburgh group inctudes Professor Wilson, Dr. 
Moir, John Galt, Miss Ferrier, Michael Scott, and 
Thomas Hamilton. Sir George Douglas is a severe 
critic of their faults, in The Blackwood Group, and does 
especial justice to the hard-heartedness of Miss Ferner 
and the trivialness of Professor Wilson. But he praises 
Galt's best work strongly and boldly, ascribing to it 
qualities which are wanting even in Scott, one being a 
hearty sympathy with the religious struggle which bega 
with Queen Mary’s arrival in Scotland, and ended with 


The Blackwood one 


the death of Claverhouse,—a period covered in one of | 


Galt’'s novels. 
= 
Some Aspects of the Religious Life of New England : With ¥spe- 
cial Reference to Congregationalists. Lectures delivered 0" 
the Carew Foundation before Hartford Theological Semr 


nary in 1896. By George Leon Walker, D.D. (12mo, pp 
208. Boston : Silver, Burdett, & Co. $1.25.) 


Dr. Walker has done an excellent piece of work in 
these five lectures, and has done it with discrimination 
and fulness of knowledge. New England, until the 
middle of the present century, had almost a monopoly 
of original thought in our theology and philosophy. Sh¢ 
exerted in this respect an influence over. the rest of the 
country which is hardly recognized yet. Dr. Walker 
does not attempt to trace that influence. He follows the 
actual course of development within her bounds, from 
Thomas Hooker down to our day,,;showing the chang 
which have transformed each age in succession. Espt 
cially fine are the accounts of the Great Awakening 
1735-1740, and of the Great Revival of 1797-1800, and 
of the underlying theology which gave shape and cher 
acter to each of these. Nowhere? is there a fairer 
count of the Separate churches which grew out of the 
former. But is Dr. Walker right in saying the fier 
denunciations of Gilbert Tennent’ s Nottingham Serm 
were aimed at the New England clergy ? It was preached 
in March, 1740, several months before his first visit © 
New England, and was understood as aimed at bS 
brethren in the Presbyterian Synod. Dr. Walker show* 
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November 6, 1897 


accord with the current censure of the 
Halfway Covenant as a source of religious 
decay in New England. It was, however, 
rather 2 symptom than a cause, and he 
concedes that the churches of to-day admit 
to full membership those who would have 
peen received on the Halfway Covenant 
two centuries ago. 

_— 


his 


By Edward L. Wilson, 
A. F. Jaccaci, Mark 

Brickell Kerr, William Williams, H. F. B, 

Lynch, Sir W. Martin Conway. [The Out- 

of-Door Library.] (1t2mo, illustrated, pp, xi, 

i ‘est York : Charles Scribner's Sons. 

ioe seseieh successful ascent of Mount 
st. Elias gives a fresh interest to the sub- 
ject of a new book entitied Mountain 
Climbing. The volume is made up of 
chapters which originally appeared as 
articles, by different authors, in Scribner's 
Magazine. Two chapters portray unsuc- 
cessful attempts to reach the summit of 
Mount St. Elias. Other chapters picture 
the heroic exertions of those who have 
dared mounts Washington, A=tna, Ararat, 
andthe Alps. Naturally, the book abounds, 
on the nature side, with the picturesque, 
the beautiful, the awful ; on the human 
side, with the spirit of research, with the 
courageous; the daring. It conveys also 
much useful information in various do- 
mains of nature study ; and while, on one 
hand, the deeds of its heroes may some- 
times seem to merit the reproach of fool- 
hardiness, they may, on the other hand, 


tain Climbing. 
Ma awin Lord Weeks, 











Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an ddvance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or fora space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- 
scription, see page 734. 

If you lack energy, take Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. It vitalizes the nerves, helps 
digestion, feeds the brain, makes life worth 
living. It is a medicine, a food, and a de- 
licious beverage. 





“Brown’s Bronchial Troclies,”’ relieve 


throat irritations caused by cold or use of the 
vowe. The genuine sold only in “boxes. 








eeaand 


Teaching and Teachers 


r Dr. Trumbull's book, “ Teacbing and 

eachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
School workers. It is to-day the, popular 





inspire and arouse the spirit toward the 
accomplishment of the impossible. 


Short Stories from Euglish History, from the 


stories which have a value for children, 
not only as stories, but as preparatory to 
the more thorough study of history. 
stories which Mr. Blaisdell here brings 
together, cover the whole range of English 
history, from the earliest times to the 
present 
brightly, and reverently, and the book has 
a claim equally as aschool reading manual 
and a fireside recreation. 
ner of history retailers generally, the book 
deals chiefly with wars and strife. 
tional history is largely made up of this 
sort of thing, but a book for children 
might profitably increase the proportion 
of those stories which have to do with the 
interests of. peace. 
to this worthy little book is the chapter 
of supplementary notes listing books for 
further reference and collateral reading. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Oo 


Earliest Times to the Present Day. Edited 
for School and Home Use, by Albert F. 
Blaisdell. (12mo, illustrated, pp. vi, 191. 
Boston : Ginn & Company. 50 cents. ) 


English history abounds in picturesque 





The 


day. They are told simply, 


After the man- 


Na- 


A valuable addition 


a> 
Literary Notes and News 


Hamid was not so far wrong when he said 
that the Bulgarian war of freedom was 
concocted there.'’ Robert College is a 
missionary institution in connection with 
the work of the American Board. An ac- 
count of its founding and erection on a 
beautiful site on the Bosphorus is given in 
Dr. Cyrus Hamlin’s autobiography, My 
Life and Times (Boston and Chicago : 
Congregational Sunday-school and Pub- 
lishing Society). 
23. 


The Standard The Standard Diction- 
Dictionary, Cycio- ary has now an estab- 
pedia, and Atlas = jished place in the front 
_—— rank of the great dic- 
tionaries. As shown in these columns 





when this dictionary first appeared, two 
years ago, it has features peculiar to 
itself. In order to make it in the high- 
est sense authoritative, over two hundred 
and forty editors and specialists worked dn 
it, the cost of its production, as claimed 
by the publishers (Funk & Wagnalls Co.), 
having reached nearly a million dollars. 
There is now a new subscription edition, 
with important supplementary matter, the 


Standard Dictionary, Cyclopedia, and 
Atlas of the World. This supplemental 





In reviewing a recent 
French book on the 
Slavic race, The Athe- 


Bulgarians and 
Robert College 


nzum (London) writes of the popular 
leaders in Bulgaria: ‘‘It is astonishing 
how much these men of humble birth and 


imperfect education were able to achieve 
for their country. .. . Some of the younger 
generation of patriots were able to get an 
education at Robert College, which still 
flourishes, and has been of inestimable 
value to the Bulgarian population of Tur- 
key. Here these hereditary bondsmen 
were able to learn something about human 
rights, and some of the great authors of 


the West were revealed to them. Abdul 
a : 








matter consists of an Addenda of words 
and usages of words not found in the 
original volumes, also the portraits, in 
| half-tone, of over two hundred of the staff 
and specialists already mentioned. The 
atlas portion contains eighty-eight pages 
of full- and double- page maps with mar- 
ginal indexes. What is called the ‘‘ Cy- 
clopedia’’ is a descriptive compendium 
of the various countries, presenting his- 
torical, political, and commercial infor- 
mation. A permanent calendar for every 
year in the Christian era up to tlie year 
2000 adds utility to the work, as it belongs 
to that class of useful articles which few 











need them. This work stands alone among 
the great books of reference in the Eng- 
lish language. Other lexicons and works, 
more or less encyclopedic in scope, may, 
in one particular or another, equal or sur- 
pass it, but as a combination of those 
features which give value to works of its 
class, for popular as well as expert use, in 
very condensed form and at compara- 
tively low price, the present work must 
be regarded as thus far unexcelled. 


—— 


In the Royal Library at 
Stockholm the most 
valuable and remarka- 
ble book is the so-called ‘‘ Devil's Bible” 
(Gigas “brorum). \t is a manuscript 
volume, the peculiar name being derived 
from one of the pictures in the book, 
which represents the Devil with a cloven 
tongue and long claws om his hands and 
feet. The volume is of large size. It 
contains three hundred and nine (origi- 
nally three hundred and eighteen) pages, 
each of two columns, the length being 
thirty-six inches, the width twenty inches, 
The material used is a thick and beautifully 


Devil's Bible at 
Stockholm 


entire work being now known as The| polished parchment, for the preparation 
| of which a hundred and sixty asses’ skins 


were necessary. The cover is made of 
oak beards with strong clasps. The 
weight of this book is naturally can- 
| siderable, When the royal castle was 
burned, in 1697, it was found necessary to 
| throw the monster book out of the win- 
| dow, in order to prevent its being burned. 
(This seriously damaged the covers, which 
| were not repaired until 1819. It is evi- 
| dent that the book was formerly chained 
to the library. This and some other 
| valuable literary treasures of the Swedish 
| libraries, such as the famous Ulfilas or 
| Gothic Bible manuscript now in Upsala, 
were in 1648 captured in Prague by the 
| Swedes under Kénigsmark, and presented 
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Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 
Hon, George F. Hoar. 

Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Capt. Alfred T. Mahan. 
Lieut. Robert E. Peary. 
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handbook on Sunday-school teaching. 


— teacher in Sunday-school will fee! 

we in scope reading this 

It is by far the best bh hes yet ap- 

pomed, or is likely to a: , on this topic, 

nd the thoroughness for which this calls 

would be an ble b to every 
School in the land.”— The Outi . 


. book of 390 pages, bound in cloth. Size, 7% 
3% inches. Price, $x. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 


i 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Gen. A. W. Greely. 
Ilustrated Prospectus for the 1898 volume and Sample Copies of the Paper Free. 
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The distinguished Speaker of 


the volume for 


18098. 


its practice. 


Prof. N. S. Shaler. 
Percival Lowell. 
William Dean Howells. 
Mary E. Wilkins. 
Frank R. Stockton. 


Hon. [homas B- Reed, 


given more than it has promised, and this will continue to be 
Following is a partial list of the 


Distinguished Americans 


who will contribute to The Youth’s Companion during 1898: 
Rear Admiral Pierce Crosby. 
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the House of Representatives, 
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4 
will during 1898 contribute a striking article on Congressional = 
Oratory, written in his most frank and graphic style, to 4 
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ANY unusually attractive features are announced for 4 
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Lillian Nordica. 

John Burroughs. 
Margaret E. Sangster. 
Poultney Bigelow. 
Octave Thanet. 

Col. Henry Watterson. 
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IN TWELVE COLORS 
FREE outteemns. 


CT 


and $1.75 will receive: 


FREE — The Companion Calendar for 


ious years. 
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New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it at once with name and address 


production superior to any of he famous pieces of Companion color-work of 
previ It consis*s of three folding parts and is 1o 
And The Companion 52 weeks, a full year, J 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


oo, 


wre 8.8.8 


*s Companion every week from the time subscription is received till 
FREE — hankegiving, Christmas, New Year's and Easter Double Numbers; 


Embossed in Gold and in Twelve Colors. A 


x 24 iches in size. 
to January 1, 1899. 43 
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Teachers 


AND 


Scholars 
Want the Best 


When it is cheapest, 


and the Cheapest 


When it is best. 


Sunday School 





If your Sunday-school is using 
the International! Series of 
Graded Lesson Helps and the 
Weekly Papers issued by the 
DAVID C. CooK PUBLISHING Co., 
then you may rest assured ‘that 
you have the best and cheapest 
in the world, 


Why Not Have the Best 


When it is also cheapest? 


s 














If your Sunday-school does not 
use the Davip C. CooK publica- 
tions, you should write at once 
for sample copies, which will be 
sent free. You will be surprised 
and delighted at the great im- 
provements made during the 
year. A careful and unprejudiced 
comparison of these with all 
other publications will convince 
you of their superiority. 











You should see the great Comprehensive 
Quarterly, containing five pages of explana 
tory notes on each lesson \4 pages in all), 
numerous elegant half-tone engravings 
(many printed in colors), and other special 
features found in no other publication. 

You should see the whole line of Graded 
Lesson Helps, which have no equal in the 





world, 
You should see Youn@ PEOPLE'S 
WEEKLY, the largest and best Sunday- 


school paper published; the WEEKLY 
MAGNET and Dew Drops (all with beauti- 
ful colored pictures). and other papers for 
the little folks. Sample copies free. 





‘~~ 

No man living has done so 
much to improve and cheapen 
Sunday-schoo) literature as has 
Davip C. CooKx. His publica 
tions lead, and will continue to 
do so. The ct.'‘dren prefer them, 
and so do teachers, wherever 
used. Write for samples. 


| 
E 
Davio C. Cook PUBLISHING Co. 


\' 
2 36 Wushingto. St., CHICAGO. 
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Pictures draw. Pictures hold. 
You can’t make them? 
Yes, you can. 


Try Punctured 
Pictures, 


A series of Chalk- 


Talks, one for each 

Sunday -school 

lesson of 1898. Y 

If's the prin- lay ie 

ciple of the the perfor- 

stencil. ated paper, 
rub over it a 


chalked eraser, 
and, presto! an out- 
line picture ready to 
be filled in and colored. 
Any one can do it. Try 
it. The series costs only 
$1.50 a year; 560 cents a 
quarter. Write for free sam- 
ple and particulars to 
United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
648 Washinfton St., Boston, Mass. 











Just Published! Fighteen New Copyright Raitions of the 


Genuine “Oxford” 
Teachers’ Bibles 
“Rae Pen 











dation of toe com 
‘om of the age, 

fie modern of all 
Teachers’ Bibles, placi 
the Sr . Preacher ant 
Teacher in possession of 
recent in Bible 


_ At prices from $1.25 to $20.00 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for catalog. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch 
Hunev Frowps. gt and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 


PALESTINE FLOWERS 
Siiehdae corte, Ack ccseremens of as'encds to canlied 
to any address for ag, Order at once from Rev. 
Dr. owie, Shweir, Mt. Lebanon, Syria. 


Wedding iny Invitations and Anno: nents. Cor. 
ighest } J a 


for 
$2.90: Se be ao . Ex. or postpa a sam- 
Dies. Gc S. Strain, Columbus ote, Ohi. 





dn ordering goods, or im making inguiry | 
concerning anything advertised in. this paper, | 
you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
atvertiser,.bv stating that you saw the adver- 
disement in The Sunday School Times. 


| Containin 


| by Atonzo Stone, 


THE SUNDAY 


The November 


Lapies’ Home JourNAL” 


has a full descrip- 
tion (illustrated) of 


The First 


Thanksgiving Dinner 
at Plymouth, November, 1621 


Four special pages of 
new ideas in home-made 
Christmas presents. 


New ideas in Church 
Sociables and Home Par- 
ties for Children. 


One Dollar a Year Ten Cents a Copy 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 








Nelson’s New Series of 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible hel 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great 


writ- 
ritain. 


“More than 350 Iilustrations 


accompany the tant, and allof them are of value to the 
studeats of the Bible. They are not pictures so much 
as guides and expositors in the Holy Word.’ 
York Observer. 

** Of all the aids for the popular study of the Bible, which 
belong in the general class of ‘Teachers’ Bibles, TH1s 1s 
EASILY FOREMOST AND BEST."’ ~ 7he Independent. 

At prices from $1.50 to $7.00. 


For sale by all booksellers. Send for 
new illustrated descriptive ist. 


| NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., N. Y. 


A Christmas Service|" 
The Heralds of Peace 


*—New 


cise for the Sunday-school, Songs are bright and 
tuneful, easily sung, easily played; carefully arranged 
Mus ’ Bae. Price, $4.00 per 100. 
STONE & BECHTER, Publishers 
416 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
Send four cents for sample copy. All dealers. 


“SAVIOUR and KING” Seri 
Worship ahd Praise. 2. Proph 

Fulfillment. 4. The Guidin 

Canada, sc. J. H. 


ture and Carols 
hristmas. Part 
hecy a sven Fy The 
Star. eg U.S. and 
Kurzenknabe Co arrisburg, Pa. 


songs, recitations, and an appropriate exer- : 


SCHOOL TIMES 
Two 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
FACTS. 


-- y announce in your 
p*e t the dates for the’ next 
iad Chrietinn En- 

deavor Convention have 


been 
selected. Nashville, Tenn., is the 
place, and July 6-11, the time. The 
railroads have not yet upon 
= railroad rates, but we confidently 
t our usual extremely favor- 
able rates. 

Also, let all know that The Golden 
Rule, the official peprenenaaive of 
Christian Endeavor, edited ry, Be 
founder, Rev. ‘Francis E. Clark, 
has changed its name, and is now THE 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORLD, pub- 
lished, as heretofore at 046 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, 

Trial- trip eubectiptions to new sub- 
scribers will be neoeed & at twenty- 
five cents for three months 


*ctgy (Baer 


646 Washington ares 
Boston, Mass., Nov. 1 
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Chnuians 


Concert Exercises 


The Angels’ Song 


By BURTON H. WINSLOW 
Mr, Winslow's exercises have become 
> popular because of their bright music and well- 4 
> selected recitations, but this one is, we are sure, 4 
> the best one he ever made. Be sure you see it ¢ 
» before making your selection. 
>» §©6Price, 5 cents per copy ; $4.00 per 100 
4 Samples of three different exercises, including 
The Angels’ Song, sent for 10 cents 
W. A. WILDE & CO. 

25 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 

Western Office, 45 Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Child Play Sibundereisl 
[From The School Journal] 


WO little girls, and a boy stiyj ; ia 
dresses, as reported by a New York 
paper, wandered into a fashionably 
cross-town street near Fifth Avenue one 
day early in September. At nearly every 
| house along the street the heavy shades 
| were tightly drawn, and the front door 
were boarded up. 

The children, ragged and dirty as they 
| were, seemed all unconscious of their j in. 
| congruity with their surroundings, as ope 
hugged tightly her disreputable- looking 
doll, while the boy dragged a stick along 
the sidewalk. The little faces were this 
and drawn, with lines about the mou 
that revealed how little of merry, thought. 
less childhood had been theirs. 

Before one great house, whose Steps are 





heavy railing, the children stopped ang 
gazed, in. apparent wonder. Suddenly one 
of the girls gave a quick glance abouthe 
and ran yp the steps. Her companiag 
gazed at her for a moment, then did like 
wise, and they both stood at the top, ab 
most gasping with delight. 

‘* Less play gran’ lady,’’ suggested one 
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Message of Christmastide by Hall 4 pad Mack. 


Dawn of Glory, by J. L. 
King’s Mecseagers, by , wy Kita werick. 


wricten. 
$4.00 per ten red. A Tri 
children ; introducing sol 
maidens, fairies, etc. 


cantata 


to Old Chris, 
— farmer boys, Chi 


sent for 7 cts. in stamps. For sale by all dealers. 





5c. $3 per 100. “‘ Songs of the Saviour’s Love.’ 
soug book. 224 pte 5 per1oo. Abridged edition, 96 pp. 
133 selections ; rds, 15c; $10 PSF 30° 100 ; Manilla, 10c. 
$5 per 100. “TheS Singing Evange ; 





CHRISTMAS 


XMAS 











1897—CHRISTMAS SERVICES—i897 


Three of ee most beautiful aad fs services ever 
mples of the three for ro cts. in rey 
or 


nese 


Sample, 25cts. Other successful 
Xmas services, —Love’s en and Jesus is Here. Both 


Haut- Mack Co., Pubs, 1020 Arch St, Philawlelphia. 


ALLEMAN’S XMAS SERVICE, THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM 


’ Best S.S. 


$12. 50 per 100. 
North-Western Music Co., 318 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


void = new. 


c. for sam- 
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grasping her companion by the arm, after 
both had stood silent for a while. 

‘«Oh, let's !’’ was the answer. 
lie kin be coachman !"’ and 
clapped their hands ecstatically. 

Willie assumed a very dignified attitude 
at one end of the carriage block, and on 
of the littlé girls sat-down behind him, 
while the other took up her position at the 
head of the steps. Pretty soon the boy, 
after indulging in a variety of expressions, 
indicative of a driver having trouble wit 
horses, shouted : ‘* Whoa!’’ His com- 
pdnion arose, daintily grasped her ragged 
skirt in one hand, and, with mincing gait 
ascended the steps. 


“ Wil. 
the two 


; 











haracter-Shaping and 


Character-Showing 


Chapter Titles 


What is Character ? 
Exceptional Character the 
easure of the Man. 

The Composition of Our 
Characters. 

The Unifying Factor in 
Character. 

Moral Basis of Practical 
Efficiency. 

Personal Character in the 
World's History. 


Difference Between Knowing 
the Person and Knowing 
the Character. 


Always in the Balances. 

Methods of Character Judging. 

Instant Judgment Not Always 
Hasty. 


By 


to 


Tremulousness of True 
Courage. 


Tempted to Give Up. 

Heroism in Unfought Battles. 

Composite Mental 

hotography. 

Gain in Character Through Its 
Expression. 

Cost of Being Polished. 

Attit A of wi A 

Secret of Contentment. 

Character Indicated in Modes 
of Thanking. 





Facing Backward, or Facing 
Forward. , 


H. Clay Trumbull 


To know what character is, 
have and to show it—these are 


desires to be faithfully cherished 
and fulfilled. 
ters making up this little book 
illumipate the meaning and show- 
ing of character 


The twenty chap- 


with forceful 


clearness .and quickening power. 


Attractively bound in fine cloth. 200 pages. 


Price, 50 cents 


€ 


Five other books on principles and practice, each 
> book complete in itself, make, with this, a handsome 


enclosed in a box. Price, for the set, $2.50; for 


single volumés, so cents, the publishers paying the 
postage on single books and on sets. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





> | Without paying the slightest attention 


to the other little girl, she went to the 
boarded-up door and made a motion, % 
if pressing a bell. There was a pause for 
a moment, and then the other turned, with 
an elaborate courtesy : 


‘«Why, Mrs. Gran’ Lady, I am glad 
see yer."’ 
‘«So am I,’’ was the answer. 


‘Wot a beautiful dress yer got, Ms 
Gran’ Lady."’ 

‘H’m !"’ complacently regarding het- 
self. 

«« Yes, it cost more than a milyun dot 
lers."’ 

«Oh, my !’’ Then an afterthought: 

‘* Mine cost two milyun dollers.’’ 
_ That was ‘‘gran’ lady"’ as played by 
the three children about the steps of the 





deserted mansion for nearly an_ how 
| There was very little variation ; simply? 
change of hostess, and an occasional 


drive in the carriage-block « yictoriet. 
For the time the kard lines about theo 
ners of the players’ lips and eyes disap 
peared, and the ordinary satin 


oe w, 
malicious laughter gave to lo 


way 


genuine gurgles of delight 
It was play, simple, innocent, without 
one disturbing element, until— sround the 
corner came a policeman. He saw them 
but they were too busy to noti 
was very near. ‘Here, you brats)” be 
exclaimed, ‘‘ get out of that, or ri 
| He raised his club threatening! y. 
In an instant a change came ov © 





of brownstone blocks, surmounted bya” 
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The little girls ran down the steps 
, where the boy, now risen from his 
nachman’s box, was half crying. All the 
ines had come back into their faces, and 
he light in their eyes was not good to 
nok upon. Each of the girls grasped a 
® and of the boy, and they shuffled down 
with their héads half turned 



















e street, 


back. 
it was of very slight consequence, only 


» little incident in child life, yet, in reality, 
t was one of the saddest things in the 
orld—childhood misunderstood. 


Ho 






























The Arts of Architecture 
and Sculpture 
















fron « paper by the How, Wittens 7. Harris, LL.D. 
HE several arts, in an ascending scale, 

are architecture, sculpture, painting, 
music, and poetry. Dancing, landscape 
gardening, engraving, elocution, dramatic 
art, and rhetoric, are accessory to one or 
more of the five great departments of art, 
sather than separate departments. 

Art appeals to the feelings. It arouses 
emotions and aspirations, but not appe- 
Its effects are, therefore, to purify 
the feelings. It directs them toward 
ideals. It is not so much an education 
of conscious thought as of instinctive 
judgments in matters of taste. But as it 
deals with ideals, it inspires religious and 
ethical emotions, and, through these, in- 
directly develops thought. 

The silent teaching of architecture, the 
impressiveness of its masses, its harmo- 
nious proportions, its suggestion of great 
natural powers overcome by spiritual 
might,—these effects are obvious. Art 
has an end of its own, and, to be art of a 
very high character, it must show that the 
beautiful object exists “for itself, and does 
not exist for the sake of other objects, —-~ 
not even for morals or religion. But, 
of course, the highest art will be found 
in harmony with both morals and re- 
ligion, 

There are three stages to each of these 
arts,—-namely, the symbolic stage, where- 
in a spiritual might struggles without a| 
pronounced success against the natural 
powers which hinder it Higher than | 


tites. 





might has completely subdued matter and | 
force into means of expression for its 
ideas. Third, there is romantic art, 
Christian art, which expresses the ideal 
with more or less antagonism toward what 
1s material and natural. 

Thus the architecture of India and 
Egypt belongs to symbolic art. Greek 
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Roman national principle. Each stone 
in the arch is relatively a keystone to all 
of the rest. All depends on each, and 
each on all. Each Roman citizeg felt and 
acted as if he were the keystone to his 
nation. The dome suggests the sky over 
all; and hence toleration. Under the 
dome of the Roman Pantheon the gods 
of all nations were set up and worshiped. 
The dome is an appropriate symbol for 
the state or nation. Each patriotic citizen 
consecrates his life for the life of the so- 
cial whole, and each is in turn supported 
and protected by the rest like a key- 
stone. 

Romantic architecture comes to its high- 
est completeness in such Gothic structures 
as the cathedrals of France and the abbeys 
of England, but especially in the Cologne 
Cathedral and that of Amiens and the 
Sainte Chapelle of Paris. It celebrates 
the divine, not’ as something originating 
in matter and lifted up away from matter 
by its self-activity, but it expresses rather 
the complete nugatoriness of matter except 
as supported by spirit. For, instead of 
expressing the effects of weight or gravity 
in its slender columns, it expresses rather 
the support of what is below by what is 
above. The columns seem visibly to pull 
instead of to push or thrust. It is the 
heavens that support the earth. It seems 
as if the cathedral floor is fastened to the 
columns, and these pull up and sustain 
the floor by fastening it to the rocf. All 
the lines point upwards, and seem to 
worship what is above. The Christian 
religion is expressed in the Gothic cathe- 
dral. It is a petrified prayer. The Ro- 





man dome expresses the universal sway 
of civil law,—a sky of justice which ex- 
tends over all. The Greek temple shows 
freedom in matter. It crowns a hill like 
a blossom which has ascended from the 
surface of the earth to manifest a deep 
inner self-activity of matter itself. 

The statuary of Egypt and the Orient 
does not express freedom, it abounds in 
stiff and ungraceful lines, but the statuary 
of the Greeks is the supreme achievement 
of that beauty-loving people. In the 
highest period of its perfection it repre- 
sents so much dignity of character, so 
much rationality and clear consciousness 
of purpose in its figures of the gods, “that 
the divine itself seems to be present in 
material form. Christian sculpture has 
not been able to express its distinctive 
ideals. It finds painting a far more ade- 
quate means. Painting can express sen- 
timent by means of color; it can show 
subjective feelings and subtle reactions 
occasioned by the situation in which the 
theme of the work of art is placed. Mod- 
ern sculpture is defective through the fact 
that an attempt is made to express senti- 
ment rather than action. The highest 
sculpture exhibits the serenity of the soul, 
even in the presence of danger. 


























New Christmas Music 
SIVE AND MUSICAL. 


Te chet qatide Hall and Mack. 
Dawn of Gt ag Fottnce m Hall. ee ect 


s W. J. Kir trick. 
Kingly Guest, | Ucibe a vehages 
He Alonzo Stone. 
Rufus W. Miller. 
t. Meredith and Tullar. 
edeemer, A. Beirly. 
Service. H. P. Danks. 
. Lorenz and Hewitt. 
Chas. H. Gabriel. 
m. irion West. 
> ickinson and Chandler. 
poemas. Sweney and Entwisle. 
§ cents each, $4.00 per 100,—except *, $3.50 per 100. 
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arious authors. 
Various authors. 


CA 
Pend’s Annual, No. 37. 
ace jon, No. 38. 
s Christmas Annual. 
5 cents each ; $4.00 per 100. 
PRIMARY SERVICES. 
Christmas Stars. Mrs. W. F. Crafts. " 
hens Ago at Chris s Time. Mrs. ©. Atwood. se. 
Advent Tree. rs. O. Atwood. 5c. 
F CANTATAS. 


the Santa. Hewitt and Geibel. asc 
hristmas Visitors. 


it Santa Claus. Castle and Parks. 30¢. 
ewittand Meredith. 5c. 
CHRISTMAS HELPS. 
Ferietmes Treasury, No. 8. 10c 
hristmas Choir. 32 


« toc, 
f pages of Christmas an- 
thems by various writers. 15c. 





Ward & Drummond, 164 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS, 


A new Service by Sweney and Enutwisle. 


H000'S CHRISTMAS ALNNUAL, 


Replete with choicest carols. 
& cents each, 52 cents per doz., by mail. 


Ook OLD FRIEND SANTA, f 


An easy Cantata hy Hewitt and Geibel. 
25 cents each, $2.48 per doz., mailed. 


Tm ttt J.J. Hood, HH: 
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For Christmas we we 


The sresteat Sunday -School Concert Beygrplee \e 
a Jeoy,'by Harteo and Fillmore. Price, Se. 
The test Sunday -School tata is Samta 
Claus Gabriel. Price, 3 cts. 
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Five Beautiful Exercises 
= By A. Beirty...: . 


Shepherd and Redeemer ('97), Glad Tidings, King Immanuel, 
Prince and Advocate, and Light of the World. { 


Samples, 5 cts. each, or 15 cts. for the five exercises. 
Prices: Per dozen, postpaid, cents ; 100, postpaid, $4.00; 
per roo, express not — yg Cish with ie eves. ~— 


New Sunday-School Song Books 


aay Rated among the very best on the market. 
B % irly. No. 1, 224 pages; No. 2, 224 
GOLDEN GRAIN 5y A. Beirty 


No. 1, $18.00 per 100; No. 2, $18.00 per 100; Nos. 1 and 2 
30.00 per 100; express not paid. 


Size, 160 pages. 


§ A. BEIRLY, Publisher, 215-221 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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> «HELPING HANDS”? is 2 charming book of sacred carols for the Primary Depart- 
. . e . . . > 
this is classic art, wherein the spiritual 
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For Sunday-schools 
16 pages each 4 
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z and 2 combined, 448 pages. 


Price, 25 cents ; $2.50 per dozen. 

















architecture is much superior in its ex- 
Pression of freedom. Its Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian columns fully achieve 
gracefulness, 

In a solid wall for the support of roof, 
the manifestation of the forces which are 
Struggling against nature and the power 
of gravity are not so adequate as when the 
SOpport is a pillar or column. The col- 
umn being isolated, the effects of gravity 
are exhibited in the yielding of its capital, 
—its expansion as in the Doric capital, or 
the graceful yielding curves as appearing 
im the Ionic volute, or the graceful bend- 
'ng of the acanthus leaves in the Corin- 
thian capital. Gravity is manifested on 
the one hand, but the Greek capital shows 


how easily and gracefully it resists the 
downward force. 


do . ‘ 
“a me by carrying out its principle on all 


sides instead of laterally alone. The arch 
'S a ready suggestion, syrMolically, .of the 





The Roman arch is converted into a /| 


b-Pecloe 
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From Prebendary Webb-Peploe, of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, who is 
closely linked with the Keswick movement, there will appear, in 1898, an article 
on “ The Keswick Convention : Its History and Teachings.” 


$1.50 a year 
Lower rates to clubs . 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Bend 10c. Three services. 
Single Copy, Sc. Per dozen. 60c. Per 100, $4.00. Not Prepaid. 


Tullar-Meredith Go, 'cmeneorni.” 


SERVICES for the Sunday 8. 

New Carols, Recitations and oth- 

er features not found in others, 

Bend 15 cts. for sam; of our three late-t. CANTATA 

Srtentspinasing and easy with very ‘intere:ting plot 

t. and easy w very tere~ 

Price 20 c. Catalogue of mas music FREE aa 

F. ROSCHE & CO., cago, 0 Madison st., 
23rd at. Name this paper. 










































4 Ageries of Colored Pictures, illustrating 
}] the International Lessons, each sheet 24x34 | 
@ inches. Twelve pictures each quarter. 
bound together at the top. Outline map 
accompanies each set. On the back of each 7 
4 picture, in large type, we print a Primary 
Lesson Hymn. With the Roll is sent free 
a supplement, with directions for teaching > 
} the lessons in the Primary Class, and for f 
4 simple blackboard work. Only @2.50 per 
year. 75 cents per quarter. 


Z COLORED LESSON PICTURE CARDS. | 


The Colored Pictures reduced, printed in f 
colors on eards; with simple Lesson Story § 
and Questions on back. One for each Sun- 
@ day. Price, per complete set, 10c. per year. F 
i, or 2%4{c. per quarter. ' 
The Picture Roll and Picture Cards are in- 
4 dispensable to every well-conducted Sunday- — 
school. They are superior to all others, 
being produced by our own artists and 
beautifully printed in colors, making them 
real works of art. They are better and [/ 
cheaper than the “syndicate” Rolle and } 
Cards sold by other houses. Get the best. [) 


Davin 6. Coox Pustisuine Co., 
_ 2 washington Sen cwcnee. 
In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 

concerning anything advertised in this paper, 

you will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times. 































































































































IN THE FRONT RANK. 


DAVID C, COOK'S 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES OF 


GRADED LESSON HELPS. 


The David ©. Cook Publishing 
Company announce that important 
features have been added to their Quar- 
terly Lesson Helps. Already acknowl- 
edged by thousands of schools to be 
the Best and Cheapest, they are so 
improved as to placé them unquestion- 
ably in the very front rank. 


THE GREAT 


OMPREHENSIVE QUARTERLIE 


POR OLOBR OLASSES. 


The Comprehensive Scholar. — 
Largest ard Best Scholars’ help pub- 
lished. Five full pages on each lesson. 
Sixty-four pages in each issue. Each 
number will contain twenty-four fine 
original half-tone engravings, 
twelve of them printed in colors; aiso 
a colored frontispiece, a full-page 
map and Opening and Closing Hymns. 

The Comprehensive Teacher. — 
This contains all the matter, including 
engravings, contained in the Scholars’ 
edition, and in addition eight pages 
specially prepared for the information 
of Teachers. 


«+ THE... 
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You Like to Have Your Boy 
look trim and neat when he starts 
off inthe morning. A 



















INGER 
SEWING MACHINE 
will do the hemming, ruffling and 
tucking tor blouse waists, or heav- 
y ier work for his little 
trousers. The Singer lock 
stitch is even and strong 
—it wili stand the strain of 
boys’ rough ways. Ow 
trade-mark is your protection. 







































For Harvest Festival 


THE MAGIC HOUR 


A Cantata of the Seasons 


Especiaily adapted to Harvest Home and Thanks- 
giving time. 
Speaking parts, disteg, songs and choruses. 
ialog by Madelene Yale Wynne; Verses by Lydia 
Aver Foaiors Music by Frank H. Atkinson, Jr. A 
delightful entertainment. All new, fresh and sparkling. 
Sample copy postpaid on receipt of 25 cts. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
768. 9th St.,N.Y. Lakeside Bidg., Chicago. 


SONGS OF SOVEREIGN GRACE 


For use in all religious gatherings. Edited by J. Lincoln 
f . Kirk ae Wy. Ss. yd 





ILLUSTRATED STUDIES QUARTERLIES 
Both Scholars’ and Teachers’ editions 
of the Illustrated Studies Quarterlies 
will be printed on good book paper and + 
handsomely illustrated with a large 
Great care is taken with the editorial % 
work, to make the lessons plain, simple % 
and connected. 
We also have a complete line of Les- 
» Write for Catalogue, and for 
sample copies, which will be sent free. 
Remember: “Best and Cheapest.” 
DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING Go., 
Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


FOR MAIN SOHOOL CLASSES. 
% 
number of fine half-tone engravings. 
son Helps for the Juvenile and Primary 
36 WasHincTon Sr., CHICAGO. 





CASH IE oo sssnsshcsice dines sal $500,000.00 


Reserve for Reinsurance and ail 


Star Clalaes,...................0.-.0000 1,560,056.56 
Surplus over all Liabilities,.............. 45,734.40 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 18907. 


$2,525,790.96. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, | ice-?resident, 
: RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, asst. Sec. 
WM. B. KELLY, Gend. Ag?. 


DIRECTORS : 
Thos, H. Montgomery, *harles P. Perot, 
Ipraci Morris, os. E. Gillingham, 
Pemberton S. Hutchinson, *haries S. Whelen, 
Alexander Biddle, Edward F. Beale, 
John S. Gerhard. 


NET to investors on five-year first mort- 
mages on improved farms in Red River Val- 
ley, North Dakota, I loan only in vicinity of my 
own home, where I have personally examine 
every farm. Have been loaning here since J une, 
a) References in your own state. Write me, 
j. . McCuttoucn, Milton, North Dakota. 


PER ANNUM, payable semi-annually, is 
what we give to investors. Securities exclu- 
sively first mortgages on Indiana homes. The 
best class of loans known. Undrawn interest 


compounds semi-annually. Special ints of 

* safet and profit. Investigate. State Capitol invest- 

ment Association, Indianapolis. — ‘ 
YA 

i ials. b horn 

‘ je. dt hd Eo. Equitable Building, Boston. 

Attorney at Law com'o'S Pisvery Gyr Nerthorp. Any 


bank ta Mh 
rare, ! SNYDE MORTGAGES FORECLOSED, ESTATES 
Mime. PROBATEL. Correspondence solicited. 





want your m 


Do you oney to earn it 
safely? If so write for highest bank 
M +E. Bt 





ly es 
month ogc he} 
ction Guaranteed. 


o~ fal -fler to acts. Address ‘The ?% 
WN-LEWIS CYCLE CO. (Dept.2.) 

~ fn ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anyt!ing advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 


Pablishe?s and the advertiser by stating that you saw 
the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 
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Hall, W. patrick, and Weeden, assisted 
by Chas. H. Gabriel, J. Howard Entwisle, and other 
well-known writers. ‘The great success of the year. 
| Price, § Specimen es free. All dealers. 


| HaLt-Mack Co., Publishers, 1020 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
qf Seg Pex Fee ge Cer y 
_Every Musical Want 

| in the way of*supplies can be procured from Tue Joun 
Cuurcn Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 





BREE to cherch “choir leaders, rs sample co of 
PREE Pie CHURCH CHOIR, supplying one 


anthem for each Sunday in the month, and 








uartets for 








A pleasing musical 
instrument; easily 
learned. tices from 


Write tor 
Tilustrated Catalogue 


Sold by Music Dealers. 


Alfred Doige § Son, 


117 East 13th St. 
New York. 














male and female voices. . F. Rosche 


Geo Co., 940 
| W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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line maps. 


stamped in gold. 


and work. 


The Church Standard, Philadelphia. 


** Most students of the life of St. Paul 
know how hard it is to bear in their memo- 
ries the lines of the journeyings of the 
great apostle. .. . Separate maps delineate 
the three great journeys of the Apostle 
and his final voyage to Rome, and in the 
use of these maps the student will find that 
there is a memory of the eye as well as the 
memory of mental association which will 
assist him wonderfully in recollecting the 
outlines of the life of the great apostle to the 


Price 20 cents 


1033 Walnut Street. 


4222 23239355539399395390 


Four Editions 


O’ FEBRUARY 4th the first édition of Arnold’s Chart 
of Paul’s Journeyings came from the press; on May 27, 
the second edition; on August 19, the third; and now a 
fourth is needed to supply the popular demand. 
The routes followed and piaces visited by Paul in his jour- 
neyings are shown on this chart by means of five clear out- 
Each map represents a distinct period in Paul’s 
work, and each is accompanied by full Scripture references. 
The chart, as a whole, may be seen at a glance. 
printed upon strong map paper, and folds within stiff cloth covers, 
When folded within its covers, it measures 
6%X3% inches—a convenient pocket size, giving in compact 
form the very information which every student and teacher of the 
Bible needs to have right at hand in the study of Paul’s life 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 





American 
Waltham 
W atch 


movements are to- 
day more perfect 
than ever and far 
cheaper. This 
trade mark specially 
recommended— 

« RIVERSIDE "— 
will last a life 

time and is within 
the means of 

every one. 

For sale by all retail jewelers. 



















Already 


It is 


Gentiles. We do not know a simpler or 
more useful aid to the study of the Acts 
of the Aposties.”” 


Christian Work, New York. 


“Arnold's ‘Chart of Paul’s Journey- 
ings | is something that will prove most 
helpful, if not absolutely necessary, to 
every Bible student and teacher... . In 
studying the Sunday-school lessons, and 
in following the events of Paul’s life, it is 
just what every Bible teacher needs.” 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, 
postpaid, by the publishers. 
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The Crystal oT 
[From “* Poems of Sidney Lanier” ¢ 
T MIDNIGHT, death's and truth S uni ust be 
ing time, a — - 
When far within the spirit’s hearing , is kno 
The great soft rumble of the course of RY Ii Feminir 
A bulk of silence in a'mask of sound — essential 
When darkness clears our vision that by day rincipl 
Is sun-blind, and the soul's a ravening owl Pri p 
For truth, and flitteth here and there about have m 
Low-lying woody tracts of time, and oft fluence 
Is minded for to sit upon a bough, Refine 
Dry-dead and sharp, of some long-stricken d ma 
And muse in that gaunt place,—"twas then = 
heart, * ~ a sidered, 
Deep in the meditative dark, cried out acteristl 
‘*Ye companies of governor-spirits grave and “ 
Bards, and old bringers-down of flaming neys ao ak 
From steep-walled heavens, holy malcontents Each 
Sweet seers, and stellar visionaries, 4)! tics app 
That brood about the skies of poesy, determi 
Full bright ye shine, insuperable stars - om 
Yet, if a man look hard upon you, none no less 
With total luster blazeth, no, not one upon t 
But hath some heinous freckle of the flesh Thus, ¥ 
Upon his shining cheek, not, one but winks on at 
His ray, opaqued with intermittent mist =< 
Of deféct ; yea, you masters all must ask gins to 
Some sweet forgiveness, which we leap to give ticular 
We lovers of you, heavenly-glad to meet ~ * hold u 
Your largesse so with love, and interplight ae 
Your geniuses with our mortalities. his 0 
’ tiat ne 
‘Thus unto thee, O sweetest Shakespeare sole tue thi! 
A hundred hurts a day I do forgive can @ 
(‘Tis little, but, enchantment ! ‘tis for thee): = * 
Small curious quibble ; Juliet’s prurient pun things 
In the poor, pale face of Romeo's fancieddeath: rare, tl 
Cold rant of Richard ; Henry's fustian roar , ‘ircum 
Which eye away that sleep he invocates; : 
Wronged Valentine's unnatural haste to yield of the 
Too-silly shifts of maids that mask as men femini 
In faint disguises, that could ne'er disguise— having 
Viola, Julia, Portia, Rosalind ; he the 
Fatigues most drear, and needless overtax : 
Of speech obscure that had as lief be plain: some 
Last I forgive (with more delight, because shall | 
‘Tis more to do) the labored-lewd discourse the loc 
That e’en thy young invention’s youngest heir 
Besmirched tlie world with. ; wo 
most © 
“* Father Homer, th j 
Thee also I forgive thy sandy wastes " oe 
Of prose and catalog, thy drear harangues wer 
That tease the patience of the centuries apply 
Thy sleazy scrap of story,—but a rogue's things 
Rape of a light-o' -love,—too soiled a patch he wi 
To broider with the gods. 
‘ are gr 
“ Thee, Socrates. with | 
Thou dear and very strong one, I forgive he wi 
Thy year-worn cloak, thine iron stringencies actf 
That were but dandy upside-down, thy words mee - 
Of truth that, mildlierspoke, had mainlier The I 
wrought. in its 
‘“*So, Buddha, beautiful ! I pardon thee law 
That all the All thou hadst ja. needy man Like 
| Was Nothing, and thy Best of being was be all 
But not to be. its wi 
“‘Worn Dante, I forgive He 
| The implacable hates thatin thy horrid hells tidal 
| Or burn or freeze thy fellows, never loosed coun 
| By death, nor time, nor love. this | 
his 
** And I forgive It br 
| Thee, Milton, those thy comic-dreadful wars short 
| Where, armed with gross and inconclusive steel dom 
| Immortals smite immortals mortalw ise 
| And fill alitreaven with folly. — 
nge 
** Also thee civil 
| Brave Aéschylus, thee I forgive, for that ishi 
| Thine eye, by bare bright justice basilisked saul 
| Turned not, nor ever learned to look where Lov cove 
| Stands shining. elen 
' 
| **So, unto thee, Lucretius mine, lidh 
| (For oh, what heart hath loved thee like to ths deli 
| That's now complaining ?) freely | forgive can) 
| Thy logie poor, thine error rich, thine eart the 
| Whose graves eat souls and all. bei: 
| Of beauty, and sweet righteous lovers large tac} 
Aurelius fine, oft superfine ; mild sa end 
| A Kempis, overmild ; Epictetus, ; P 
Whiles low in thought, still with old slavery tinct he 
Rapt Behmen, rapt too far ; high Swedenbor nut 
O'ertoppling ; Langley, that with but a toucs gat 
Of art hadst sung Piers Plowman to the top the 
Of English songs, whereof ‘tis dearest. now “ 
And most adorable ; Czedmon, in the ' tur 
A-calling angels with the cow-herd s we 
That late brought up the cattle ; Emerson of 
Most wise, that yet, jn finding Wisdom, !os ee 
Thy Self, sometimes ; tense Keats with anges . 
nerves a an 
Where men's were better; Tennyson, 4% ne 
voice ph 
Since Milton, yet some register of wit | f 
Wanting ; all, all, I pardon, ere ‘tis aske@, . 
Your more or less, your little mole ' = ac 
You brother and your kinship seals to ™2" lin 
‘‘ But Thee, but Thee, O sovereign Seer of 1 
But thee, O poets’ Poet, wisdom's tongue. of 
But thee, O man’s best Man, O love's best fe 
O perfect life in perfect labor writ. alle ir 
| Oall men’s Comrade, Servant, King Pe ail , 
| What # or yet, what mole, what flaw, what 4? * 
What least defect or shadow of defect u 
What rumor, tattled by an enemy, a 
Of inference loose, what lack of grace tl 


Even in torture’s 
Ob! what amiss may 
Paragon, 


Jesus, good 


or sleep s, of deaths 


forgive in thee. .., 
thou crystal Christ? 









































































Two Principles in Recent 
American Fiction 


article by James Lane Allen in The 
Atlantic Monthly} 


[Extract from an 
OT very long ago,—some twenty-five 
or thirty years,—there reached our 
fiction a creative movement that 
must be identified as a wave of what 
«known in the art of the world as the 
Feminine Principle. But what are three 
essential characteristics of the Feminine 
principle, wherever and whenever it may 
have made its appearance as a living in- 
fluence in a living literature ? They are 
Refinement, Delicacy, Grace. Usually, 
and markedly in the case now to be con, 
sidered, it will put forth three other char- 
acteristics, closely akin to the foregoing, 
and strictly deducible from them, —Small- 
ness, Rarity, Tact 

Each of these two groups of characteris- 
tics applies to the Feminine Principle in 
determining the material it shall choose 
no less than the methods it shall employ 
upon the material it may have chosen. 
Taus, whenever a writer has passed under 
its control, and, being so controlled, be- 
gins to look over human life for the par- 
ticular portion of truth that he shall lay 
hold upon as the peculiar property of 
his art, he invariably selects the things 
tiat have been subdued by refinement, 
tae things that have been molded by deli- 
cicy, the things that invite by grate, the 
things that secrete some essence of the 
rare, the things that exhibit the faultless 
circumspection toward all the demeanors 
of the world that make up the supremely 
feminine quality of tact. And when, 
having chosen any or all of these things, 
he thereupon looks within himself for 
some particular method to which they 
shall be mated during transformation from 
the loose materials of life to the construc- 
tive materials of his art, he invariably and 
most reasonably selects the method that 
answers to them as their natural counter- 
part; that is, to things refined he will 
apply only a method of refinement, to 
things delicate a method -of delicacy ; 
he will treat with grace the things that 
are graceful, he will invest things minute 
with their due minuteness ; what is rare 
he will not despoil of its rarity, in what is 
tactful he will preserve the fitting tact. 
The Feminine Principle, then, is twofold 
in its operation and significance : it is a 
law of selection, it is a law of treatment. 
Like the real Woman it is,-—if it once 
be allowed to have its will, it must have 
its Way. 

Having thus reached our literature as a 
tidal wave might reach the coast of our 
country, it proceeded to spread abroad 
this law of choice and this law of method. 
lt brought certain American novelists and 
short-story writers of that day under its 
domination, and they, being thus domi- 
nated, at once began to lay sympathetic 
Angers on certain refined fibers of our 
Civilization, and to weave therefrom aston- 
ishingly refined fabrics ; they sought the 
coverts where some of the more delicate 
elements of our national life escaped the 
lidless eye of publicity, and paid their 
delicate tributes to these ; on the clumsy 
canvases of our tumultuous democracy 
‘ey watched to see where some solitary 
being or group of beings described lines 
of living grace, and with grace they de- 
tached these and transferred them to the 
enduring canvases of letters ; they found 
themselves impelled te look for the mi- 
hute things of our humanity, and, having 
fathered these, to polish them, carve 
tem, compose them into minute struc- 
‘ures with minutest elaboration; they 
Were inexorably driven acrass wide fields 
of the obvious in order to reach some 
om | of territory that would yield the rare ; 
hever omitted from the scope of their ex- 
picrations those priceless veins of gold 
ro which human nature perpetually 
a itself for the mere comity of 
Iving, 


PP atone this law of selection and this law 


method had been rigorously enforced 


for some years, the result decfared itself 


in a bedy of American novels and short 
»—quite definite, quite new, quite 


Stories 
— anything we had produced before, 
: ‘0 us of quite inestimable value. 
main and for a while the world of 


» While doing all things else, they 


In 
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critics and the world of readers Were sur- 
prised, were delighted, were grateful, — 
though perhaps never grateful enough. 
Here, beyond question, was a literature 
of the imagination that embodied certain 
fixed, indispensable elements of our com- 
mon humanity ; here was a literature that 
embodied certain fresh and characteristic 
elements of our New World ways, and 
here, whether concerning itself about the 
one or about the other, —here was a litera- 


fast, to those primary standards of good 
taste, good thought, and good breeding, 
which we can no more afford to do with- 
out in our novels than we can afford to do 
without them in our lives. 


Feminine Principle is: always definite in 


of necessity so far partial, so far inade- 
quate and disappointing, when viewed as 
a full portrayal of American civilization ; 
and very soon, therefore, this department 


of dissatisfaction -with which the human 


pression of itself that is not complete. 


and nowhere have. The very law of 


morrow. 
attain anything like complete expression, 


(Continued on page 734) 








ture that held itself fast, and that held us 


But for the reason that the work of the 


any art, and was very definite here, it was 


of our fiction began to encounter, and 
more and more to provoke, that temper 


spirit must in the end regard every ex- 


Any complete expression of itself in any 
art the human spirit can, of course, never 


its own existente is the law of constant 
growth and change, so that what is most 
true of it to-day will be most false to- 
But, though doomed never to 


it is none the less doomed forever to strive 
toward it; and thus its entire history 
throughout the centuries behind us is a 
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BETTER have yours join the ranks. Our 

Children's Shoes are just right for 
grow g feet. Strongly built and sensibly 
shapec. Cam be ordered by mail. Send for 
illustrated catalog. 


J. P. Twaddell 


1210-1212 Market St. 
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ing up, also, of the mistakes and abuses of 
prayer, and the orevity of the chapters, with 
the incisive, clear-cut style, make edsy and 
i di We d the book to 
and encourage- 


Beautifully bound in dark blue, white and gold. 
Price, 75 cents 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
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JOS. HORNE & C0. 


RELIABLE, 
STYLISH, 
AND INEXPENSIVE 


You know all about our unexcelled 
assortments and low prices on dress 
goods of the finer qualities from 
$1.50 to $3.50 a yard. If you 
don’t know about them, you ought 
to for your own jnterest, so send for 
as._many samples as you wish. 

We speak now, however, of the 
remarkable values we offer you at 
the lesser prices. Goods which, 
although low-priced, are fully re- 
liable ; and are stylish and hand- 
some beside. 


At 25c¢ a yard 


At this price we sell thoroughly 
dependable and honestly all-wool 
Cheviots in checks and fancy mix- 
tures; new and pretty patterns, 
32 in. wide. 


At 50c a yard 

Very fine line, 42 in. all-wool 
Fancy Mixed Cheviots. There are 
eight different patterns, all new and 
desirable, in colors of blues, greens, 
browns, and reds. 


At 60c a yard 


Muscoviettes, the real imported 
fleece-back kind for wrappers, tea 
gowns, house dresses, etc., 46 in. 
wide ; it is a quality regularly sold at 
$1.00 a yard, All colors m the lot. 


Low Priced Ptaids 


Get samples of our handsome 
Plaids in silk and wool at 


65c, 75c, and 85c a yard 


Please mention this 
don’t 
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525-527 Penn Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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“ and Scope ‘a 
Y, 
By H. Clay Trumbull! Y 
WY 
i Sega thoughts about prayer were for the most part QW 
brought out in hours of earnest discussion. They are Wy 
written primarily for the meeting of difficulties which trouble fy 
many minds with reference to the true basis of prayer, its NY 
scope and its limitations, No one can intelligently read the Shy 
book without gaining a clear conception of what prayer is, what 4 
it ought to be to every one, and why it is not always what it W 
ought to be. Those who haye an interest in prayer will welcome 
Dr. Trumbull’s helpful explainings and plain definings. W 
From The Independent. From The New York Ovserver. <i) 
Thes ne at = A clear and crisp presentation of a subject 
covey et cease caped ana pe gp re ~ =m A.W —— \ 
and experiences of Christian life. In this best  ™inds. We commend its perusal to those wi > 
sense book is a devotional one. Thedifi- ©, bonestty seeking to know what prayer is, \/ 
culties suggested are practical, not speculative. and to learn how to pray. f 
theological. “The Title book bas light, com: From The Golden Rule we 
fort, and inspiration in it, and encouragement There are some few books that can be taken NV, 
to pray. right into the life and lived. One such is now 
in my hand,“ Prayer: Its Nature and Scope,” Nu) 
From The Congestion De “Frambulls manety dncuning of he 
This is a little book, but it treats a large Although the work is not primarily devotional, 4 
subject with real power and suggestive illus- _it will put new joy and faith into the closet of Y/ 
drawn from # wide experience of every reader. ‘The chapter, Leading Others in *, 
teaching and of life. ... There is wise show- Prayer,” is particularly to be N/ 


En “tucks who are often my to NY 
y pu . This delightsome ume \ 
Card the kind that you feel constrained 


straightway to tell your best friend about. I Ny) 
for it a position near your Bible as a 4 
real help to your devotions. WY 
XY 
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The key 
to this store 


is goods and prices—they’re 
the only means of your find- 
ing out how important this 
store’s way of doing business-is 
to your pocket-book—it costs 
you nothing to see them, no 
matter where you live—samples 
always ready to send—of silks, 
dress goods, flannels, velvets, 
and all piece goods. Write for 
any of these you're interested 
in—and be sure to include a 
special request for samples of 
50 inch meltonettes, 75¢.—in 
choice dark shades—fine fin- 
ished cloth for suits. 

48 inch fine all-wool navy 
blue serge, 50C.—rain-proof, 
fine quality. 

Nobby dress goods and suit- 
ings, 35, 50, 75¢., $1.00 


money's to be saved. 

Handsome 
plaids, stripes—75, 85c. 
—rich, 
waists and blouses. . 
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Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 

| They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 

| If not found at the stores send six cents for 

and cuffs, naming styeane size. 


variably results in con use. 
Reversible Collar 0. 81 Pranklin St. NewYork 
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is best for rubber boots. 
Absorbs perspiration. 
Recommended by phy- 
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etc., in the United States. Send for samples and 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, November 6, 1897. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 

One Ceopy,one year... .. 155+ see 
One oot live years, full payment in advance . 


Te Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates: 

‘or any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

‘or five or more copies mm a package to one address, 

cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 

son only, and no names can be written or printed on 





separate papers. 
iy * a club may be ordered sent partly to 
i duh addresses, at 1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 
to one address, at fifty cents each, when so pel ew 
“Sih pa or a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
po get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
Clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. , : 
ree Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for pack clubs cannot 
wel sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


itions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 


Schools that are open during only a portion of the | and warms 


r, ma 
me as 


subscribe at club rates for such a length of 


is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
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| 
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| 


| 


, can have the address changed at any time with- | 


t charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
kage to a separate address at the rate of one cent 


week for the unexpired time of the subscription, | 


it has over six months to run. When it has but | 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty. 
a package 


aoe conse to the eud of the subscription. 

subscriber intends to change his or her address for 

5 weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
» at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Speaeed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 

h county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son the one who sent the previous baa on, 
such will oblige the pablishers by stating that the 
club ke + -systnae] for takes the place of the one formed 

oir sand i 

ile pager will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by Sa. The papers 
for a club will invariably be tinued, at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. Renewais should therefore be 


early. 
Reough copies of any one issue of the pa 


to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. ; 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
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Soap Sharing 

isn’t pleasant to think of. 
and unclean. oing 
to be sure that your soap is wed only 
ourself? 
Pyle’s Pearline. 
problem. They fill a salt shaker or sifter 
with Pearline, 
of soap, for the toilet or the bath, with no fear 
of using it after anybody else. 
‘bath is like a Turkish bath in freshening you 
nd bracing you up. 


Millions “% 


It's slovenly 
But how are you 


Particular people use 
That solves the 


Then they use that instead 


A Pearline 


sé Pearline 


Coughs and colds need not 
be endured; they can be re- 
lieved, and that quickly. 

Many mixtures are tem- 
porary in effect, but Scott's 
Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil 
with Hypophosphites a 
permanent remedy. 

The oil feeds the blood, 
the body; the 


is 


PoP Address. ubscribers to whom the| hypophosphites tone up the 


nerves ; the glycerine soothes 
the inflamed throat and lungs. 


The combination relieves. 


This may prevent serious lung 





countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at | 


the following rates, which include postage : 

Tre , one year, 8 shillings 
Noe eo are copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
° a i 
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for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 
Te secure the above rates for two or more copies 
must be ordered at one time, and they will 
sent cither singly to the individual addresses, orin a 
Ee ta one address, whichever may be preferred 
subscribers. 


Por Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
e7 Piternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOUN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P O. Box 1550. 
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soc. and $1.00; all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 


HEATING STOVES $2.25 & 
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WHAT LEADING DOCTORS, 
NURSES, AND TEACHERS 
OF COOKING, SAY: 




















In ordering goods, or in making inguiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 
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From The Watchman. 


The pages are marked by spiritual insight 
and sympathy, and faith shines through them. 


From The Southern Churchman. 


In this tastefully bound volume the author 
has, in an earnest and reverent spirit, striven 
to reveal to sorrowing humanity the silver lin- 
ing of the cloud which can only be oF nl 
ceived by the Christian. Its object, therefore, 
is a noble one ; and, after an examination of 
its contents, we feel confident it bas a divine 
message for many “ who sit in darkness.”’ 


From The Congregationalist. 


Among devotional books designed to give 
courage and comfort to the sorrowing we have 
seldom read a more thoughtful, helpful little 
volume than In Tribulation, by Dr. H. Clay 
Trumbull. He probes the inner meaning of 
words in a very suggestive way, seeking, for 
imstance, to give the root idea of “ tribula- 
tion,”” “trouble,” “ chastisement,”” and 
“‘comfort :"’ and there are excelient chapters 
on the conduct of life, such as Waiting as a 
Duty, Never Giving Up, and Giving Expres- 
sion to Sympathy. We can say nothing bet- 
ter than that Dr. Trumbull’s book is true to 
his own definition of the purpose of comfort, 
in that it is strengthening, invigorating, 
inspiring 





RDS .of comfort are needed by every one. 
The proffered words of comfort in this book 
are written out of experience in trials, and in their 
blessing, and they show what we can gain through 
trials as in no other way. The book abounds in 
hopeful views of life, and in courage-inspiring re- 
vealings of the “ bright side.” 


Bound in fine cloth. 
Price, 75 cents 


John D. Wattles & : 


In Tribulation " 
Or, The Blessing of Trials 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


From The Independent. 


A blessing is in this little book, we are sure, 
for all that mourn. The God of all comfort 
must have been near the author when he 
wrote it. 


From The Lutheran Observer. 


It is rich in messages from the God of all 
comfort to those who are in any wise afflicted. 


From Christian Work. 


Its pages are full of good cheer and s h- 
ening, and the tired and afflicted, under what- 
ever form their sorrow may come, will find 
much here to turn their thoughts into channels 
which will enable them to bear more patiently 
their trials, and reap from them sings 
instead. The little volume will, no doubt, 
prove a blessing to many. 


From Zion's Herald. 


Whatever Dr. Trumbull writes is worth 
reading. In this little volume he has a fruit- 
ful and practical theme, and treats it in a 
variety of aspects. The mission of sorrow as 
a test and preparation for spiritual is 
opened in a luminous and helpful way. Wait- 
ing, the right bearing of sorrow, comfort in 
sorrow, and the expression of sympathy, are 
among the suggestive titles to chapters. This 
is one of the best books of consolation. 


12mo, 160 pages 


1031 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 733) 
long, restless passage from one ar to 
other art, and within each art from « 
phase of that art to another phase of e 
art,—always disappointed of entire self. 
realization, yet always hoping for the fi 
peace of the millennial ages. 7 

This universal, this eternal, this 
fectly natural, temper of dissatisfaction 
| having turned upon the operations of 
| Feminine Principle in our fiction and , 
'the works it had produced, began to diy 
| credit them for what they 
| meant to be, to upbraid them for the lack | 
| of what they could not possibly contain, 

Refinement, it objected, is a good quali 
| as far as it goes ; but if you left out ¢ 
| American fiction everything that was not 
refined, you left out most of the things of 
value that were truly American. De. 
licacy, —yes ; but there was somethj 
better than delicacy,—Strength. Grace 
| true; yet of how little value are things 
| graceful, in the United States, as com, 
| pared with a thousand and one that ap 
clumsy or misshapen, but that are vital! 
The little things of our human natu 
and of our national society, —are they ty 
| be preferred to the large things? As fo 
the rare,—give us rather the daily breag 
| of the indispensable. And regarding the 
| matter of tact, that ceaseless state of being 
on guard, of holding one's self in ang 
| holding one’s self back, and of seej 
that not a drop overflows the artistic banks 
|—have done with it, and away with it 

Let us try for a while the literary virtue 
and the literary materials of less self. 
consciousness, of larger self-abandonmen, 
, and thus impart to our fiction the free, the 
_ uncaring, the tremendous fling and swing 
| that are the very genius of our time and 

spirit. 
| Dropping for a moment the subject of 
| this plea and of this reaction, and retun- 

ing to the further consideration of the 
_work of the Feminine Principle, the 
writer is of the opinion that it wrought for’ 
American literature at least one service to 
| be universally. acknowledged as of the 
highest value. _Out of those same char- 
acteristics,—out of all that delicacy, that 
refinement, that grace, that minute and 
patient and loving toil over little things, 
| that sense of rarity and that sense of tact, 
—out of all these things, valued as stan- 
dards and as ends, the Feminine Principle 
became for us, as a nation of imaginative 
writers, the beneficent Mother of Good 
fProee. . .. 

No undue conclusion should be drava 
from all this as to the passing of the 
Feminine Principle ; fortunately, it still 
remains an active tendency in one part of 
our fiction, - But the contention here put 
forth is that, as respects the choice and 
the handling of material, this principle 
has for the time ceased to be the goverm- 
ing influence to which the mind of the 
nation once looked most curiously and 
expectantly for the further development 
of American letters. Some thirty years 
ago it entered upon its solitary course 
It has described its path, it has closed its 





WETe neve 





|orbit. It may continue to traverse ths 
| curve, it may describe again and again 
| this beautiful orbit, but the eye refuses © 
| follow it with the same zest of discovery 
| or with the same accession of fascinating 
| knowledge. 


Meantime, a novelty has made its @P 
pearance among us, and the curiosity, the 
enthusiasm, and the faith of the nation 
stand ready to be transferred to it. This 
stranger, this new favorite, approaché 

| us under the guise of what is known 10 the 
| art of the world as the Masculine Pria- 
| ciple. ,; 

Before any attempt can be made 

‘trace this obscure presence and as J 
| most dubious influénce in our recent 
| tion, it will be well to state as clearly ® 
brevity will permit what are three ese 
tial characteristics of the Masculine Prt 
‘ciple, adhd what are the three relatom 
|} any one of which it may 4ustain © the 
| Feminine. 

| These characteristics are Virili 
| posed to Refinement, Strength as opp? 
| to Delicacy, Massiveness as opposed 
Grace. Usually, during the course of . 
| operations, three other qualitics bees 
| disengaged, closely akin to those J® 
mentioned and strictly deducible fe 
| them : Largeness as opposed 0 7 
| ness, Obviousness as opposed 
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. or Instinctive Action as opposed 
mw which is always Secondary or 
riitated Action : and all these things 
rv - of this principle whether it be 
ded as a law determining the choice 
Fate rial, or as a law determining the 
vice of method. Thus, whenever and 
ie a writer in any age or Civiliza- 
has been brought under the sway of 
2 Masculine Principle, whether by virtue 
his own temperament, or by race or 
savironment, or by any or all of these 

bined, and, being thus swayed, looks 
ge life for the things wherefrom he 
hal fabricate his peculiar creations, al- 
ways and primarily he chooses the Virile, 
those life-holding, life-giving forces of . 
he universe which scatter abroad and 
perpetuate the forms of leadership and of 
mastery ; the Strong, —those types that 
represent both the dynamic builders and 
the static pillars by whose hands are fash- 
joned and on whose shoulders rest the 
foundations and roofs of things ; the Mas- 
sive, the bulk and weight of which, not 
the fiber and shape, are the properties he 
demands and must consider ; the Large, 
in the survey and grasp of which the 
imagination may realize at once the 
triumph of its capabilities and the pathos 
of its limitations ; the Obvious, those 
outer and inner elements of experience 
that beleaguer sadly our common lot, or 
that attend as a gay pageant upon the 
issues of our destiny; the Instinctive, 
those pnmitive impulses, actions, pas- 
sions, that lie always close to the beating 
of the heart and the action of the muscles. 
Having chosen any or all of these things 
for his materials, as regards his methods 
he will need only to match worthily kind 
with kind. 

Such, then, being the main character- 
istics of the Masculine Principle, what 















































































































Common Plain Food 





Natural grains, meat, and fruit will ays ape 
blood if the digestive machinery of the y is 
not interfered with. 

The blood when first made, goes into the ar- 
teries, and is of a bright red color. After it has 
been used some in supplying the body, it is car- 
tied into the veins, and is there a dark red or 
purple color. Blood contains the elements to 
nourish and build up the body, such as iron, 
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‘ SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 








are the three relations any one of which 
it may possibly hold to the Feminine? 
First, it may make its appearance in any 
literature—for let the illustration be nar- 
rowed to literature—before the Feminine, 
and be followed by the Feminine as a re- 
action pledged to accomplish what it did 
not ; secondly, it may make its appear- 
ance after the Feminine, becoming itself, 
in this case, the reaction pledged to ac- 
complish what the Feminine did not ; or, 
thirdly, it may make its appearance at 
the same time as the Feminine, and the 
two may either work against each other as 
enemies, or work with each other as 
friends. ... 

Outside the Greeks, no race has ever 
known what it is to celebrate a perfect 
union of the Masculine and Feminine 
Principles in its art. Without a doubt, 
some races have always been preponder- 
antly masculine in their genius, and their 
masterpieces have been widely and deeply 
stamped with the evidences of this bias ; 
other races have as surely been rather 
feminine ‘in their genius, with a preva- 
lence of corresponding esthetic expression. 
In yet others, whose history lies revealed 
as drawn unbrokenly across many cen- 
turies, these two mighty tendencies exhibit 
themselves on a vast scale of operation, as 
by turn succeeding each other, and as ac- 
complishing, either alone or together, but 
a partial work. 

Of this kind is the imperfect art history 
of our own Anglo-Saxon race ; for be its 
limitations what they may, it has never 
proposed to itself any lesser end than to 
conquer and occupy the whole realm of 





soda, lime, albumen, etc. 

When the powers of the stomach and the 
bowels are reduced by lack of vitality, or by put- 
ting coffee and tea into the stomach, the pro- 
cesses which nature goes through with to change 
the food into rich, red blood, are seriously inter- 
fered with. 

If a man could see what a “ wet blanket" he 
put over his hard-working friend, the stomach, 
by putting in coffee, whiskey, or tobacco, when 
it was honestly toiling away to do its work well, 
he would never repeat the outrage and injustice. 





It is like striking your friend a vicious blow | 


when he is delving away for you with might and 
main. Don't doit. One feels more respect for 
himself when he acts the man, and permits no 
form of abuse to strangle and spoil the beautiful 
work being done for him in the human body. 
No sort of fun on earth is equal tc the fun of 
being thoroughly well. 

If one wants a pungent, piquant, hot drink for 
breakfast, lunch, or dinner, it can be had in 
Postum, the health coffee. It is made wholly of 
grains by the Postum Cereal Company (Limited) 
of Battle Creek, Mich. It can be truly said, ‘it 
makes red blood."’ It brews the deep seal-brown 
color of Mocha ; it creams to ‘the rich golden 
brown of Java, when boiled /ud/ 15 minutes after 
the boiling point is reached, and has an aroma 
and taste that makes a man thankful that some 
one has at last made acombination of the grains 
that gives such a delicious hot drink that one can 
readily leave off the coffee which has been hurt- 
mg More than one likes to think of. 

Medicines are poor crutches. The only safety 
‘ tiv food and drink that the Creator intended 

"man, and when this is done the diseases and 
- Spells gradually disappear. 
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blood,’ thereon. 


give themselves a shaking now and } that each represents the temporary supre- 


does, then such people thor- | expression of both ? 
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mortal art for the heritage of its spirit, as 
| it has resolved to wip the entire earth for 
| the measure of its strength. It has never 
thus far achieved such a triumph in any 
art but one, nor in the case of any man 
but one. On the throne of that universe 
which was Shakespeare's mind these two 
august principles sat side by side as co- 
equal sovereigns, entitled each to rule 
over half a realm, but consenting both to 
rule each half conjointly. His art came 
thus to include all that is most feminine 
| in woman, all that is most masculine in 
jman. For the first time in the literature 
| of the Anglo-Saxon race, and possibly for 
| the last, perfect virility and perfect refine- 
| ment, strength and delicacy, massiveness 
|and grace, things the vastest and things 
the most minute, things close to the com- 
| 
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mon eye and things drawn for an instant 
into the remotest ether of human ken, the 
deepest. bases of life and the loftiest in- 
| substantial pinnacles of cloudlike fancy, 
| each of these old pairs of artistic oppo- 
| sites, which were lashed together in friend- 
| iness, but have so lived at variance, laid 
| aside their enmity, and wrought each for 
| the good of the other, and each for the 
| good of all. 

Shakespeare excepted, what man or 
weman can be named, in the imaginative 
| literature of the race, whose genius has 
| not been masculine rather than feminine, 
| of feminine rather than masculine, and 
| whose writings do not fall mainly on the 

one side or the other side of this line of 
vatal classification ? Is it not true, likewise, 
of the definite movements or schools or 
| ages in the history of our racial literature, 


| macy of one of these principles rather than 
; the other, or the clash and inadequate 


In the opinion of the writer, then, the 
peculiar state of American fiction at the 
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Recent Research in Bible Lands: Its Progress 






















| and Results. By Professor J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., 
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(7%4Xs% inches.) 
Price, $1.00. 

Teaching and Teachers. 
39° pages. (7%4X%5% inches.) 

A Model Superintendent. By H. Clay Trumbuall, 
188 pages. (5% 7% inches.) Fine steel portrait of 
Henry P. Haven. Price, $1.00. - 

Vale Lectures on the Sunday-School. By H. 
Clay Trumbull. 415 pages. (8% 5% inches.) Price, 
$x. 50. 

Teachers'-Meetings: Their Necessity and Methods, 
By H. Clay Trumbu!). :eme, pp. 60. Prive, 30 cents. 

Sunday-School Ways of Working. 
8vo, pp. 96. Price, 20 cents. 

Hints on Child-Training., By H. Clay Trumbull, 
300 pages. (7% X5% inches.) Price, $1.00. 


Beckonings from Little Hands. 
Du Bois. 16mo, pp. 182. Price, $1.25. 


The Point of Contact in Teaching. 


555 Monroe Street, Brooklyn, New York. With portrait of Mr. Gladstone. 
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buys more from us than from any other establishment 
—in reliable goods, we mean. The quality of our 
lines cannot be improved. The 
best materials and highest skill | 
make them. 

We are the largest dealers in 
the world in Stereopticons, etc., 
and our reputation is behind | 
every article we put out. Cata- 
logue of all things stereoptic. 
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Principies and Practice. Hy H. Clay Trumbull. 
Six volumes, each complete in itself. Average two 
| hundred pages per book. (6%X4% inches.) Price, 
$2.50 2 set, or fifty cents per volume for less than a set. 


Prayer : Its Nature and Scope. 
bull. x2mo, pp. 160. 


By H. Clay Trum-« 


Price, 75 cents. 





| In Tribulation: Or, The Blessing of Trials. By 
| H. Clay Trumbull. 12mo, pp. 150. Price, 75 cents. 


Fishin’ Jimmy. Hy Annie Trumbull 
12mo, with frontispiece, pp. 38. 
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It Brings Sunshine into Every- Day Life! 


since the Glad Day of its Birth—Twenty Years Ago—has THE CHRISTIAN HERALD been so Beautiful and Bright as NOW 
Its Columns are literally Crowded with the Choicest Material, and its Pages brilliantly Ilumined with a 
perfect Wealth of Pictures, superbly Printed in MANY Radiant-COLORS. 
It is a veritable Treasure House of the purest and best Literature of our 
Day, Contributed by the Grandest Men and Women of two Continents, 
and Illustrated by Artists of World-Wide Reputation. 
Ever Fresh, ever New, ever Original, and always Surpassingly Interest- 
ing, THE CHRISTIAN HERALD proves an Unfailing Source of Joy and 
Gladness to every Home it enters; Fascinating alike old folks and young- 
with its Delightful Literary and Pictorial Surprises. In fact, there is no 
Paper just like it in all the World, and a family without THE CHRISTIAN 
HERALD misses much of the Good Cheer and Golden Sunshine of Life. 


; You have often heard of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, “ How excep- 

“" tionally bright it is’—“Full of Life and Sparkle”—“With a Charm Pecu- 
liarly its own”—and you are almost persuaded to Subscribe. DO IT TO- ' 
DAY. You will Never regret it, and Next Year there will be 52 bright RED-LETTER DAYS in you 
Family Calendar—the Days on which THE CHRISTIAN HERALD is due at your Home. 


ONWARD to FAME and FORTUNE-FREE 


Now, in order to . > Guiines you that THE CHRISTIAN HERALD is the Brightest and the Best Illustrated Waa Paper ia 
Existence, we- » ee will, on receipt of only $2, send you THE CHRISTIAN HERALD every week for One Whole Ycar— 
: a Times—and also, All Charges Prepaid, WM. M. THAYER’S Greatest and Grandest Book, entitled, 
: “ONWARD TO FAME AND FORTUNE,” a Book that was Born to Live ; a Book 
WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD. It READS LIKE a ROMANCE. It is Ab 
sorbingly Interesting. It is full of Encouragement. It is a Wonderful Book. 


125 Unequaled Engravines! 


This great book will prove a Stimulus and an Uplift to tens of thousands of men and 
women, young and old, who, but for the Inspiration of its pages, would have been con- 
tent to live lives of Humdrum Mediocrity, instead of Pressing Forward, determined to 
take their places among the Successful, the Triumphant, and the well-to-do. 


The Holiday Gift of the Age! 


“ONWARD TO FAME AND FORTUNE” was written aot alone for Men, but 
for Women as well, and the Woman who has carefully read “ONWARD TO FAME 
AND FORTUNE,” other things being ‘equal, will, in the Battle of Life, Outrank the 
Man who has not. Get it. Read it. Study it. Practice it, and learn to make your 
very Obstacles Stepping-Stones to Success. It will Help you to overcome Defeat. It 
will Help you to HIGHER SALARY. It will Help you in the Choice of an Oc 
cupation. It will Help you to make your BUSINESS SUCCESSFUL. It will make j 
you Worth more to yourself, Worth more to others, and Worth more to the World. 


Size When Open, 9 x 15 Inches; Weight Three Pounis. 


“ONWARD TO FAME AND FORTUNE” is 
































with Elaborate Emblematical Side and Back Stamp. It contains 

nearly 500 LARGE PAGES, is Beautifully Printed on Excellent Paper, from LARGE 

TYPE, weighs THREE POUNDS, and when open measures 9x15 INCHES. Remember that we send THE 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 52 TIMES and this Superb Book—ALL CHARGES PREPAID—for TWO DOLLARS, 
and that we PROMPTLY REFUND YOUR MONEY i#f your ORDER Reaches us TOO LATE. Better 
ORDER TO-DAY and Prevent DISAPPOINT- 
MENT. “ONWARD TO FAME AND FOR- 


TUNE” and THE CHRISTIAN HERALD my | 1 He Christian Herald 


Each be Sent to a DIFFERENT ADDRESS. 
WRITE TO-DAY. ADDRESS. 160 to 170 BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
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The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advettisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having aah commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby 








